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FOREWORD 


The theme or story of the pageant is Youth’s search for a school 
in which his threefold being — body, mind, and soul — may find re- 
lease and fulfillment. * \ 

This fulfillment has been the purpose of education “ down through 
the ages,” however unconsciously or gropingly it has moved toward 
its goal. In the “school of to-day,” however, there is no longer 
.any uncertainty as to the purpose of education, even though there 
are many milestones yet to be passed before a perfected method may 
be found. To-day the goal is understood, it is no longer obscure; 
it is' the unfoldment of every young soul into a well-rounded, healthy, 
happy, useful human being. 

As will be seen, the pageant traces the liistory of education 
through elementary schools. This fact is likely to make the pageant 
more interesting to children than if any other phase of educational 
history had been interpreted, because schools are a part of every 
child’s experience, and have, therefore, an immediate, objective in- 
terest for him. Hia interest in schools, whether of yesterday or 
day, id not .academic; it is actual. In tracing the history of the 
difierent schools, those features in each epoch have been chosen which 
are most significant in relation to the history of education as a whole 
rather than to their own immediate time. 

The' pageant is devised for indoor performance where the words 
can be heard. The actual workings of so many different school^ 
could not have been interpreted by pictorial means alone, do. panto- 
mime, wliich is the only safe way to tell a dramatic story in the 
usual outdoor setting, was not attempted. 

There is but one setting, for the entire pageant This kind of 
stage management is Shakespearean in that it asks the audience to 
accept the “ convention ” of merely suggesting the change of scene 
by a few changes in stage properties. The emphasis in the pageant, 
indeed, is placed father upon its action and content tlian upon its 
visual inierpretatl^ although this as^t may be elaborated to any 
degree conlpatible with historib accura^ and beauty. 

Each scWl is |a separate ^ne in itself. When the pageant is 
given as a .wholes each pcehe will have'toJsS^cut. Brackets thus 
[ ] have been placed about those paatoges which can beat be 
omitted from the text, It is hoped, hbwever, thftnome, if not each 
scene, will be given sopdvately as prelinunaiy to the presentation of 
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the whole pageant.* In that case, each scene could even be elaborated 
after research and study had been made. V 

Perhaps one of the most educational things' Vbout the pageant 
is the opportunity it offers for synthesking all sdliool activities, for 
the proper gjving of the pageant -necessitates the study of each 
country and epoch in all its many aspects of customs and habits, 
speech, geography, commerce, literature, art, etc. Machine shop, 
art class, sewing class, English, geography, history classes, etc., may 
^11 make of the pageant a creative and dynamic focus point for a 
good portion of the year’s studies. All tlus makes the preparation of 
the pageant an essentially educational matter. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the pageant will not be given 
as an extra curriculum activity but as an integral part of the school 
program. On first thoughts, such a plan may seem to be a good 
deal of an undertaking. But experience is proving more conclu- 
sively every day that “ what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well,” particularly in regard to pageants. No pageant which enlists 
the participation of large numbers, however simply conceived or 
devised, can fail to demand a great deal of time and effort on the 
part of the few if not the many. But where a pageant is hastily 
“ flung together ” without adequate preparation,, no one is really 
satisfied with the outcome, silver the participants nor the audience. 
After one or two such superficial performances, at. least, people be- 
come weary, if participants, or bored, if the audience, once the nov- 
elty has worn off. 

But where a pageant is prepared with care and the earnest co- 
operation of all concerned during an adequate length of time to 
perfect every detail, such a pagfeant lingers in the memory both of 
participants and audience as an event of significance and joy. 

No apology, therefoVe, is made in stating that this pageant is one 
. demanding time and care in its preparation. If a school is not in a 
position to undertake the pageant under these conditions it is urged 
that it be postponed untiliA time when it can be prepared adequately. 

The fact that there are many adult parts in the pageant offers an 
opportunity for participation not only by the teachers but by the 
community as well. This, too, is an asset, for through the pageant 
the interests of parents and children are knit together in a 'ntal and 
picturesque way. The pageant can not fail to educate the com- 
munity as well as the school if it is presented as a truly worth-while 
undertaking, worthy of serious consideration by old and young: 

In the appendix will be found a statemeM of each scene and the 
persons in it, together with general and 4q>eciffo suggestions for 
action, costumes, osuat, stage settings, properties, make-up, light- 
ing, dances, music, and organization. A bibliography is also ap- 
pended. 
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THE QUEST OF YOUTH 

A PAGEANT FOR SCHOOLS 


PART I 

ACTION 1 

"THE GOLDEN AGE'^ 

{The scene dieclosed by the rising of the curtain is a portion of' 
a green meg^w on the edge of al forest, T o the Left, the forest 
stretches off, dark wnd impenetra)le. At the Right of the stage, 
rises a hollow tree, mder whose spreading shade there stands a rustic 
bench At the back, near the edge of the forest, a circle of rushes 
and forget-me-ncts indicate the presence of a spring. In the dis- 
tance, low, tree-shaded hiUs rise gently against the bl/ue sky of a 
summer day. 

For a moment after the ourtcd/n rises,, there is no sound. Then a 
whistle 4s heard in the distance. It is some one calling, or per- 
haps it is a signed, for it is answered promptly by a similar whistle, 
louder ^nd evidently neat by. 

Agaam the far whistle sou/nds, and again it is answered by the 
louder whistle, close at hand. Then a veritable chorus of whistles 
is heard in a medley of harmonies and simultaneously the figure of 
a youth enters, running fleetly. There is mischief in his smile. He 
pauses for a moment, looks about him, then, perceiving the hoUow 
tree, he darts within and is hidden from vitto. 

Voices are now hearH coming nedrer. “ That was his whistleT* 
“ He must be near by.'* “ Look sharp now!" 

Presently another youth enters, tanned and sturdy. He pauses 
in the Center of the stage,^spies the hoUow tree, places his hand 
gleefully over his mouth, afd is about to creep stealthily toward 
the oish when d girVs voice, outside, oaUs, ^ Have you found him. 
Hector f" 

The sturdy youth turns and shakes his head violently, at the same 
time pkumg his fingers to his Ups, 

I 
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There now enters from the Rights Psyche^ a lovely little girl 
flowing ringlets^ dressed in tender shades of rose and violet. She 
tiptoes to the side of the sturdy youth^ who points to the tree. The 
girl claps h^r hands noiselessly and in glee. Then^ together.^ they 
steal cautiously toxoard the tree. Now., with a great roar like a lion., 
the sturdy youth thrusts his head into the tree, crying *‘^Fovmdr 
while the girl echoes., “ Found!'" 

W hereupon., the first youih, who is withh^ grabs the tousled head , 
of the intruder, shouting, “ Beware of the tree spirit ! lie - will 
behead you!" and there follows a rough-and-tumble wrestling match, 
the lads shouting merrily the while, untU, with 4 deft twist of the . 
body, the sturdy youth throws his assailant fudl length on the grass.) 

Hector {pretending to be angry). Take that for leading us such a 
chase ! 

Psyche. Through a thicket of thorns ! I neany tore my garment 
to tatters I 

Hector. Just like a girl — to think of her garment!. Only look at 
my legs! {He thrusts out a sturdy limb which has sundry red 
, scratches on it.) 

Psyche {<dl sympathy at once). O, Hector 1 Do they hurt? 

Hector. Unrt^ No! But what if they did? ^ 

Youih {who is sitting up amd holding his sides with laughter). 
The rarest sport of my life! And you were so slow— like the 
tortoise ! 

Hector {playfully threatening). Slow was I?. Beware, then — 
{He shakes his fist at T outh, but the loiter is too quick for him and 
is up and j>ff in a twinkling “as Hector chases him about the stage.) 

Psyche.. Enough, brothers — please! I ^ tired with our game — 

“ seek and find ” — and would rest. ^ 

* ^ 

Hector. Ho I J ust like a girl — to be tired. 

Youth. Hush, Hector. How can you know what weariness means 
with your legs of oak? {He turns up stage and spies the spring.) 
But look 1 There’s a spring. ^ 

Psyche {joining him by th4 spring). How lovely! Such dear, 
tender rushes and flowers. {Then she looks toward the forest.) 
But oh, the dark wood I I feel its Meak shadow. ^ 

Hector {coming to her side). Who cares for ‘^dark woods” when 
a strong arm is by! {He bends his arm to show his muscles.) 

Youth. Wliere are we, I wonder? We’ve come very far. 

Where is Mentor? He would know. 

[£f^<or<Yes, he would tell us. Where is he? {They look off 
stage.) 

Youih. Musing, I’ll warrant. 

* Hector . Yes, measaring the distance and counting each stride*] 
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Psyche. Look, there he comes! I will meet him. {She nmt to 
meet the tall., serious looki/vg youth who is enteHny from the Sight.) 

“Dear, Mentor, Hrother, wliy did you lag so? 

Menton I was thinking. 

Youth ayd Hector {laughing in, choi^us). Of course! 

Mentor {igno,rtng them). Of the roasdns fpr thinga 

Hector. Reasons, forsooth! I’d rather turn* cart wheels! ’* {He 
turns one.) . ' * ' 

Youth {hy the spring). Can you tell us, Mentor, the name of this 
glade? 

.Mentor. I don’t know Us name, for I never waS here before., < 

Youth. Perhaps it’s the “spring glade.” What fhink you? 

Psyche. Oh, yes, the sweet spring ! ^To Mentor.) Como and see it 
{They go to the spring.) 

Mentor {looking in). Its sources are deep. 

Youth. How can you toll? 

Mentor. In spite of its clearness one can’t see the bottom. 

Youth {peering in). It is dark? 

Psyche. And so still. Ugh, do* come away! 

{Hector {who has joined them). What you ’fraid of? It’s fine- 
line for sailing. 

Youth. Yes, a sailboat of leaves. 

Hector. I’ll make one. 

> Psyche {forgetting her fears). And I’ll weave a chaplet of rushes. 
{She starts to pick some of the rushes.)^ 

Youth. And I’ll find how deep it fs, here, with this' sapling. {He 
breaks off a slim hramch .from the tree that bends ne\r the spring.) 

[Hector. I’ll soon have a boat for you. {He is under the oak tree 
tiging to find a suitable leaf from those on the ground.)') 

Mentor. I’ll wager your sapling will never reach bottom. 

, youth. I’ll wager it will. Now, all look while I tiy. {They aU 
stop their tasks and watch Youth,, who slowly and gently thrusts the 
slim sapling down into the water.) • [ 

A Hoarse Voice (without). Do not toucli Lethe’s waters I 

Youth. Who spoke? 

The Voice. Do not touch. I forbid you! 

Psyche {looking off into the forest). Look who comes! I am 
frightened. ’ {She runs to Mentor., who puts hie artk about her,, whUe 
Hector comes to her protectingly.) 

{Out of the wood, there 8talks,a grim and sinister figure, tdU md 
gaunt. It is garbed in a black garment which shadows its face. In 
its hand it holds a twisted, missmpen staff: The figure penaef on the 
edge of tjie wood. Mentor and Psyche slowly withdraw tq the Bfgkt 
of the stage,^hUe Hector 'stands his gromd. Youth stands trwt* 
fixed by the spring.)' ... 
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Youth. Grim figure, ■who are you? 

The Black Figure. I am Ignorance, lord of the Forest of Darkness. , 

^ TotUh {comirig to Hector’s side) . Ignorance, the* Sorcerer ! 

{The others echo^ “ the Sorcerer!") 

Igrwranoe {advancing). And this is my spring. {He points at 
Youth with a long forefinger.) You have dared to defile it, to dis- 
turb Lethe’s quiet, with your curious pryings. So my curse shaH**, 
descend. 

Psyche. Spare him, dread Sorcerer! 

Mentor. What wrong has he done? 

Igjwrance. Lethe’s waters are sacred — sacred to me. They must be 
left tranquil — tranquil forei^er, el^ the dark waters will flood my 
deep forest, undermining its roots and its thickets and destroying my 
Eealm ot Gloom and Forgetfulness. Youth, for this treason, to 
Lethe’s spring and to me, your dear companions ^all be’ tom from 
your side. 

The Three Companions {coming to Youth). Never! 

Ignorance. Beware my staflf, for it is all powerful ! {He raises his 
staff.) Obey its command ! 

{The three companions pass their hands over their brows as though 
in a trance., then slowly, with eyes fastened on the Sorcerer’s staff, 
they follow him' as he steps backward — once — twice — thrice. The 
dread spell has worked.) 

Youth {who has watched them, in horror). My Brothers; My_ 
Sister! If^you leave nne I die! 

Ignorance. Nay, you shall live to se/irch for them, ever. 

Youth. “ Search for them ”? Where? • 

Ignorance {wilh an evil laugh). Where only the curious find, re- 
ply to their questionings — response to their prying^in the Schools 
of Mankind — dow.n, down through the ages. 

Youth. In the^Schools of Mankind ” ? But I never have heard of 
them ! 

Ignorance {laughing hoarsely). So much the worse for ■ 

un^il you shall find a school wherein your d’ear playmates jre restored 
to you in their true.guL9e, and recognize you, they shall elude you — 

. down, down through the ages. So, alone you shall live — ever search- 
ing. 

[Youth. But Psyche — she is my life, my true spirit! 

Ignorance {booking anoay with his staff held aloft, the three com- ' 
pemions following the staff in a trance).. She will fliclier and waver 
like a bit of bright flame. 

Youth. And Mentor — my guide and my counsellor? 

, Ignorance {stffl hacking away). Shall stagnate like water that’s 
bitter, then again shalf fidw free. 

TotAh. But my Brother— brave Hector? 
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/ gmrance. His body’s young vigor shall wax and shall wane like 
the moods of the naoon,] On, then, to your search of the centuries ! 
In penance for your sin of probing the unknown. 

{Ignoraiuse., with the three companions^ disappears into the hlatk 
forest.) ‘ 

'Youth ,{a» he pinge himself down on his face). Ah, would 1 
could die ! ♦ 

The Hoarse Voice of Ignorance {faintly., without). On, on to 
your search! In the Schools of Mankind! 

{For a moment, there is no sound. Even Youth seems to he in 
a stupor of ejrief. Then a faltering step is heard^ without., and 
presently, from the Right, a herU figure enters. It is a feeble old 
u'oman. with a bundle of faggots on her hack, and a thick walking 
girk in her hand. Shuffling unsteadily, she comes to the Center of 
the stage, hut draws hack when she perceives the figure of Youth 
on the ginovnd. She looks at him curiously, then touches him gently 
with the tip of her icalking stick, as if to see whether he is dead 
or only asleep. Youth comes to a sitting posture, startled and 
frightened. He fears it is Ignorance.) 

The Old Woman (in a cracked voice). Well, well, you can wriggle 
as Hne as a worm ! 

Youth {still startled). TMiat do you want? 

The Old Woman. La, don’t be frightened. I mean you no harm. 

Youth {ming to his feet). I thought it was the Sorcerer. 

The Old W^omqn. Sorcerer — who? 

Youth. Black-heahted Ignorance. He has cast his foul spell on 
my brothers and sister, and. I must search for them — ever. {He 
buries his face irhkis hands.) ^ 

The Old Wonaru There, tliere, ray brave lad, come tell me 
about it. {She Ig^s her hand on his shoulder. Then she twinges, 
with pain.)' Ah-h, my back— it is broken ! This pack is too heavy. 

Youth «p). Axe you hurt, granny? ^ 

The Old Woman. Yes. {She places her hands on her hack.) Can 
you give me a lift, son? Help with these faggots? 

Youth. Surety. Just let me take them. {He takes the faggots 
from her hack.) 

The Old Woman. Ah, that’s a great comfort. Now come and 
tell graany what’rf made you unhappy. {She hobbles over to the 
bench by the tree, where she site down while Youth stemds bemde her, 
placing the faggots against the great oak.) Tell me what’s hap- 
pened. . ^ 

Youth. I touched Lethe’s waters (pointing ) — the deep, hidden 
spring there. But I had. no idea it was sacred to hbht to black- 
hearted Ignorance. Yet he came on ns hers, myself and my piky- 
mates, and cast his- dread- spell on my brothers and sister, tearing 
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them from me like the heart from my breast. Then he hade me 
search for them, search for them — ever, in the Schools of Mankind. 

The Old Woman. And all for just touching the waters of Lethoi 
My poor little lad! But courage! He says that there is hope of 
your finding your kindred, if yop’ll only search. 

Youth. But where are these “ Schools of Mankind ” that he 
speaks of? . 

The Old W&man-. Down through the ages — ^beginning with 
China. {Looking at him keenly.) [My lad, do you want your dear 
playmates with all your young strength ? 

Youth. With all the soul of me! Psyche, my sister, spirit of ray 
heart; Mentor, the mind of me; Hector who ran as I ran and strove 
as I strove! 

The Old Woman. Would you like to begin your long search?* 

Y(M,h. Ah, don’t torment me! Only help me to find these 
Schools of Mankind. 

The Old Woman.'] They said, in the Olden Time, we shall have . 
all we need, if we wish hard enough. 

Youth {clenching his ieethgind shutting his eyes). Then I wish . 
with all the breath in me — with all the life in me — to begin my long 
search ! 

{In the distance.^ there is heard faintly the hum of many voices.) 

The Old Woman. Now, what can that be? 

{Youth opens his eyes and looks 'about him. The voices come 
nearer.) 

The Old Woman. ’Tis the language of China. Your wish has 
been granted! {She looks off., Right. Youth follows her ga^..) 
Only look at the schoolboys, with tables and all. Come hide in this 
tree, here, and watch for your playmates, for this is surely a School 
■of Mankind. 

Youth. God bless you, dear granny I Don’t go very far, for I’ll 
very soon join you with my beloved, companions. I’ll watch for 
them here. {He hides in the hollow tree.) 

{The Old Woman hobbles off^ Right., with her faggots.^ looking 
very knowing.) 

ACTION S 

R4RLY CHINESE EDUCATION 
rasT^mn centukibs b. c. 

{The hum of many voices is heard coming nearer., and presently 
boys enter dressed in Chinese garments of various colors. Some of 
the hoys carry low teakwood tables. AU the hoys are chattering 
gqSy and seem to he in cheerful spirits. What they are saying is 
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confused^ a% they all speak muph aUthe same titne^ hvl the words can 
he distinguvihed now and then,) 

Wang Chow. To-day we begin school after the Feast of the Lan- 
teins. 

Li Chang. What a good time we had at the feast I The lanterns 
wore dancing and flashing as far as eye could see. 

Pao Wen. All my family donned fresh clothes and went to the 
river to see the boats. 

Lee Yuan. And all my family went to the hill top to fly kites. 

Wen Hai. What a great crowd there was! 

C hi Lo. How I wish the feast could last forever I 

Kang Hwa. 1 wish it could, too. 

Su, Lin. It was harder than ever this morning to rise at dawn and 
come to school. 

Li Chang. But we must not complain, for our honorable parents 
wish us all to be great scholars. 

Another Boy. And become Mandarins and get rich. 

All the Boys. Yes yes, we all want to become rich I * 

Li Chang. Bo quiet, be quiet, I say ! The Teacher is here. 

{The hoys become quiet as a grwoe-hoking man^ of cold and cor- 
rect demeanor^ enters^ followed by hoys who bring a low teakwood 
table and a mat of rushes. The Teacher carries a thick bamboo 
hook and a Chinese calculating machine. On the table are a small 
bamboo box., with the black lacquer used for writing purposes^ some 
camel s-hair, bxushes^ and a stout ptece of bamboo^ foi^ purposes of 
correction! Still arwther boy brings a lacquer tray on wfiich'are a 
tiny teapot and a diminutive teacup {without a handle). TKe hoy 
places the tea tray on the ground near the Teacher's desk. The 
hoys stand and how as the Teacher enters. He returns their bow 
and takes his place by his table.) 

The T eacher. How do my good pupils find themselves bn tljis first 
morning of school after the yearly vacation of .two weeks? 

The Boys. Thy insignificant pupils find themselves well on this 
first day of school. », ^ 

The- Teacher. Now, you may prepare for the day’s tasks. {He 
seats himself on the mat., cross-legged^ by the table so that he faces 
•the boys. All the boys seat themselves in a similar fashion on the 
ground near the tables^ which they have placed at irregtdar intervals 
about the stage.) ^ 

The Teacher {placing the large bamboo hooky hound in leather^ on 
the table before him). I have Jiere one of the Sacred Booktf-the 
gracious Book of Rites. „[I desire that we begin the day with the 
recital of some appropriate teaching from this noble book, wherein 
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the yonnix are instructed, by the venerable Master Confucius, in cor- 
rect behavior and etiquette, in filial piety, and in reverence and 
worship of their ancestors. , * 

Li Chang {risiTig and hovnng). Kind Teacher, I would desire 
to repeat a most admirable lesson from the^ Book of Kites, if it 
would please thee. 

T he Teacher. State this lesson, Li Chang. 

Li Chang (coming forward to the Teacher* e desk and turning 
his back upon him). “Boys and girls who are still under age ought 
to rise from their beds at dawn and wash their hands and rinse their 
mouths and carefully comb their hair. They should then hasten to 
the bedroom of their parents and inquire if they are in need of any 
refreshment. If they are, they must at once proceed to the kitchen 
and provide something savory for them to partake of. They must 
stand by with heads slightly lowered in token of profound respect 
whilst their parents are eating the food they have prepared for 
them.” 

7'he Teacher. Thou mayst return to thy place, Li Chang, know- 
ing that thou hast performed thy lesson well. (Li Chang returns 
to his place and resumes his seat by the little table.)'[ 

The Teacher. The smaller boys will now take their bamboos and 
brushes for the lesson in character writing. 

(The smalier boys draw from thdr sleeves fat pieces of bamboo 
shaped something Uke a slate. They dip their brushes into the black 
lacquer which is (supposedly) in the little^amboo boxes on the 
t€d>les, and raise their hands in readiness to write.) 

The Teacher. [Again] I give you most excellent maxims from the 
illustrious Book of Rites. First, I will repeat the phrase in the 
literary language, then you will repeat it after me, in accordance 
with custom. (He reads from the bamboo book before him.) “ Wu- 
Pu-Chin.” 

The Boys (im umisom) . “ Wu-Pu-Cfiin.” 

The Teacher. Which means, “ Do not be impolite.” - ’ 

The Boys (in unison). “Do not be impolite.” 

The Teacher. You will each write upon the bamboo the char- 
acters tor this most excellent maxim. 

{The hoy By with great care^ make a few strokes on the bamboo., 
writing in a column^ up and dourn, beginning at the extreme right 
of the bamboo. When they heuve finished the column at the rights 
they begin the next colmtvn at the left of this. They write very 
small, as they haws much copying to do.) 

The Teacher. Yen-Jo-Szu.” 

The Beys, “ Yen-Jo-Szu.” . • 
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The. Teacher. Which means, “Be as quiet as when thou art think- 
ing.” 

The Boys, “Be as quiet as when thou art thinking.” 

The Teacher. You will write the characters for this most pleasing 
maxim. 

(.4^0171 the hoys take tJie greatest pains in writing the characters.) 

The Teacher. “ An-Ting-Tz’u.” 

“An-Ting-Tz'u.” 

The Teacher, Wliich means, “Speak gently.” j 

The Boys. “Speak gently.” 

The Teacher. You will write these characters also and then con- 
tinue in quietness to repeat the writing with great care that I may 
find no flaw in any character. ^ 

{The boys slowly and painstakingly write upon their bamboos., 
making short little strokes with their brushes. The Teacher pours 
himself a cup of tea and drinks it.) . ' 

The Teacher. The older boys will now discuss with me the truths 
of our venerable philosopher, Confucius. You may come forward 
for the recitation. {The hoys rise and come forward to the Tfeacher^s 
desk, where they how and sit cross-legged in front of the Teacher's 
table.) 

The Teacher. Wang Chow, canst thou tell me anything that Con- 
fucius hath said in regard to the impoHance of the virtue of filial, 
piety ? 

Wang Chow prising and turning his hack on the. Teacher) . When 
his pupil, “ Taze-yew, asked what filial piety^ was, the Master (Con-« 
fucius) said, ‘ The filial piety nowadays means the support of one’s 
parents. But dogs and horses likewise ore able to do something in 
the way of support. Without reverence, what is there to distinguish 
one support* from the other?’” {Be resumes his seat in front of 
the table.) « 

[The Teacher. Poa-Wen, canst thou give another example of the 
Master’s sayings on this most important virtue? 

Poa-Wen {rising a/nd turning his hack). The Master hath said, 

“ As they serve their fathers, so they serve their mothers, and they 
love them equally. Ai^ they serve their fathers, so they serve their 
rulers, and they reverence them equally. Hence, love is what is 
chiefly rendered to the mother and reverence is what is chiefly ren- 
dered to the ruler, while both of these things are" given to the father.” 
{He resumes hie seat.)) 

The Teacher {to the next boy). Wen-Hai, canst thou think of 
anything which the Master hath said about the Book of Odes in 
which there are 800 poems! / * . 
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Wen~Hai {rising and turning his back), Confucius said to his 
disciples, My children, why do you not study the Book of Poetry? 
The Odes serve to stimulate the mind. * * • From them you 

may learn the more immediate duty of serving one’s father and the 
remoter duty of serving one’s prince.” {IJe- resumes his seat.) 

V [The. Teacher. In that connection, I will relate a story which I 
will ask you to remember and relate to me again. “ Ch’in-K’ang 
asked Pih-Yu (the elder son. of Confucius), saying, ‘ Hast thou had 
any lessons from thy father different from what we have all heard? ’ 
Pih-yu replied, ‘ No, he was standing alone once, when I passed be- 
low the hall with hasty steps, and said to me, ‘ Hast thou learned 
the Odes? ’ On my replying, ‘ Not yet,’ he added, ‘ If thou dost not 
learn the Odes, thou wilt not be fit to converse with.’ I retired and 
studied the Odes.”] • 

Li-Chang (rising and bowing). Kind Teacher, I remember a verse 
from the Book of Odes which goes as follows: (He turns his'back.) 

When early dawn unseals my eyes, 

Before my mind my parents rise. 

The Teacher. ’Tis a most acceptable-^|ree which I wish all my 
pupils would remember. (To the next bog^ as Li-Chang resumes 
his seat.) Lee-Yuan, canst thou tell me any saying of Confucius on 
music, a subject which he deemed of great importance? 

- Lee-Yuan (rising and turning his back). Confucius hath said, 
“ Music produces pleasure which human nature cannot be without.” 
(He resumes his seat.) 

[The Teacher. What other saying on the subject of music canst 
thou remember, Chi-Lo? 

Chi-Lo (rising and turning his back). Confucius hath said, “ Har- 
mony is the thing principally sought in music.” (He resumes his 
seat.) ] 

The Teacher. I will relate a story in this connection which I will 
ask you to remember and relate to me again. “ When the Master 
was in company with a person who was singing, if he sang well he 
would make him repeat the song -while he accompanied it with his 
own voice.” And now which thinkest thou, Li-Chang, of all the 
precepts that Confuciusjeft is the mqst important? 

Li-Chang (rising and turning his back). The most important say- 
ing of Confucius is this, “ l)o not do to others what you would not 
have done to you.” (He resumes his seat.) 

The Teacher. Su*Lim what dost thou consider next to this in im- 

I , » 

portance? 

8u-Lin (rising and turning his hack). “Pity the widow and 
fatherless and give succor to brute animals.” (Be resumes his seat.) 
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The Teacher, We will now have the lesson in archery, for remem- 
ber it is likely that each of you, when a young man, will wish to 
take the examinations for civil office which ar6 held every three years 
by the Emperor, when there are many thousands of contestants. 
Unless, therefore, you study diligently from early youth the subject 
of the fine arts, which consist of music, archery, horsemanship, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, together with the rites and etiquette of family 
and civil life,, none of you can hope to gain distinction as a scholar 
or become a Mandarin, the highest honor in Chinese life. So to-day 
we will practice archery. Place the target there. {He 'pointi to 
upstage^ Right,, near the wings,) And bring the bows and arrows. 

{Wang-Chow and Li-Chang go out,, Rights and reenter with the 
target. Su-Lin and Lee-Yuan go out, Right, and reenter with the 
hows and arrows.) 

The Teacher {to the hoys with the hows and arrows). You may 
give the bows and arrows to Su-Lin, Wen-Hai, Lee-Yuan, and Chi- 
Lo, keeping them also for yourselves. The other boys will stand 
aside while these practice. 

{The hoys whom the Teacher has named take their places. Left 
of the stage, and each takes his tvm at shooting. The other hoys 
look on and exclaim at the success or failure with which the areheh 
hit the center of the target hy crying “ Good shot!''' or “ Bad 
enough!" as the case may he. The Teacher, as each hoy shoots, makes 
a mark on his hamh'oo as though keeping a record of the skill of 
each hoy.) 

The Teacher {when each hoy has had his ’Us enough for 

this morning’s practice. This afternoon we will begin with the 
lesson in arithmetic on the Souan-Pan or calculating machine. {He 
holds it up.) The lessons for the morning will now be laid aside 
for midday meal. The boys who were wrifing will place their bam- 
boos upon the tables, where I will look upon them in my room near 
by, where you will now take the tables until your return f6r the 
afternoon, to remain, as ushal, till sunset.' You may take your de- 
parture — all of you. 

{The Teacher hows and the hoys return his hoio. He goes out 
sedately, Right, followed hy the hoys, who bring the tables, etc., 
meanwhile chattering briskly as they go.) ^ 

Lee-Yuan. The hours went quickly this morning. 

Wang-Chow. I shall be glad of a good bowl of rice. 

SurLin. 1 am to offer sacrifice before the Altar of my Anceatorfey 
at the Festival of'the Tombs, when that time comes. 

I, also, shall offer sacrifice. 

TM^ther^Boys. And 1 1 And II 

PoorWen. My birthday is to-morrow, • • ^ v 

965^*— 24 8 _ 
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Kcmg-Hwa. What gifts wilt thou be given? 

Poa-Wpn. I think my father will give me a dragon kite. 

OhirLo. Last year my mother gave me a lantern for my birthday. 

Su-Lin. I wish we could play and not go to school. 

'LirChang. That would be folly, for all Chinese boys must be edu- 
cated. 

WenrHai, And we can not be Mandarins unless we are educated. 

{And 80 their voices r^ede into the distance. LiOhang., however^ 
returns to get the target. Youth who has come from the hollow tree 
and- has been looking after the departing boys., wistfully., sees Li- 
Chang and eagerly touches his sleeve.') 

Youth. Wait, please, I beg. 

LiCha/ng. What dost thou wish, most agreeable stranger? 

Youth {peering into the other's face, then turning aufay soedly). 
I thought for a moment that I knew you, but I was mistaken. 

LirChang. Whom didst thou take my unworthy self to be? 

Youth. I thought you were my elder brother, Mentor, for I was 
told he would be in disguise. But I might have known you were not 
Mentor. He would have found this a very dull place. 

• LirChang. A “dull place” — our illustrious school! Why th^ re- 
nowned Chinese are noted for their great scholarehip. Twenty-five 
^ • years is but a brief time for our young men to give to learning- We 
honor and respect our scholars almost if not quite as much as our 
parentd, as any true natibn should. 

Youth. But how stupid to be obliged to remain so quiet all day 
and to be asked so many strange questions I • 

Li-Chang. If our schools are ,<*.^upi.d,” at least they train us to 
be courteous I {He picks up the tar^t and flings away in anger, leav- 
ing Youth much abashed.) 

Youth. “Courtesy.” He was right I was not courteous. 

, ACTION I 

EARLT HEBREW EDUCATION 

FROM IMI B. C. (THB PROPHET SAMUEL) TO 4M B. C (EZRA’S DEATH) 

{A matCs voice cdUs from the distance, Praised be the name of 
Jehovah! Jehovah, the mighty, he praised! Let us magnify a/nd 
exalt 'the name of Jehovah! ” 

At the sound of the voice. Youth turns a/nd looks off, Left. Now 
the voice comes nearer and Youth retreats to the Right of the stage 
. and hides ip the hollow tree. ^ 


rom the Left there enter two shepherds, Isaac and Jared. Isaac, 
a young num, oarries something in his arms wrapped *n a olotK 
\ Ja/ted, who is old and stoop-shouldsred, leans heavily on his staff. 
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They appear to he tired, for they walk wearily. From the Right, 
there now enter two other shepherds Enoch and Nahor. Enoch hoA 
a red heard; the yov/nger, Nahor, has a thick brown heard. A little 
shepherd hoy, Joseph, accompanies them. f 

Enoch {on the Right). Shalom, Brethren. What news of the"^ 
flock during the night watch? 

Jared. Hungry wolves have destroyed three sheep in spite of our 
vigilance. Jehovah is surely angry with us. 

Isaac. AVe are therefore bringing this laihb — to offer it for sacrifice 
before Jeliovah on his altar. 

Nahor. Nay, but hast thou forgot the words of the Prophet: “I 
desire mercy and not sacrifice and the knowledge of God more than 
burnt offerings.” The Prophet tells us that Jehovah desireth a heart 
cleansed from thy sin. ‘ ' 

\ Enoch. This Jehovah desireth more than the offerings of wine 
,. and oil and the flesh of animals.] 

Jared {shaking his head). Nay, since the days of Moses, our de- 
liverer, the tribes of Israel have offered sacrifice. We ^ill continue 
/>hi the ways of our fathers. {They move off slowly ^and go out, 
Right.) ' <■ 

Joseph {looking up at the older shepherd). But I will obey the 
words* of the Prophet, for he declared he is “the mouth of God,” 
and when he spoke to us in the village his eyes blazed with a holy 
light as from Jehovah. 

Enoch. Mayhap, then, thoiT shalt grow up to be wise in the ways 
of the Lord as was our Shepherd King, David. 

Nahor. For thou, my son, dost watch thy flocks even as David 
watched his when he was a boy. 

Joseph {pleased). Aye, and D.avid sang to the kinnor, the tuneful 
harp, even as I love to sing. {He touches the harp which is slung 
over his shoulder.) » • 

Enoch {as they go out)\ Then thou shalt sing t<f us a Psalm of 
David as we draw the water-^rom the well to water the sheep. 

Joseph. Right gladly will I. {They go out, Left.) 

( A murmur of voices is heard coming from the Right, and pres- 
ently a group of men and boys enters. Some of them carry sickles 
of rough-hewn bronze apd the jawbones of animals. These are the 
farmers on their way to the fields.) ^ 

'Nathan {the leader, to one of the hoys). Reul^n, my son, return 
thou to the village and bid the women and children come here where 
it is cool, with their tasks and for study with Bphraim, the elder, 
whilst we go forth into the fields for the rei^ping. 

Reuben (salaaming). 1 go, my father. {He goes otUy Right.) j 
■ [(!2i man enters from the Left. He is in great distress.) ■ _ | 
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The Stranger {a shepherd^ scdaammg before Nathan). O Breth- 
ren ! O ye of the tribe of Manaseh, hear my cry ! Help my help- 
lessness ! ^ 

Nathan, What is thy trouble, stranger? 

V The Stranger. My cattle hath strayed far beyond the fold and 
there is none among my own people who are near to help me fore- 
gather them again. 0 help me find them! Help me! 

Caleb {an old man). But this man is not of our tribe. His con- 
cern is not ours. 

Joel {another farmer). The ripe grain lieth'on the ground. Wo 
have no time to lose. 

Nathan. Nay, speak not in such wise, for thou knowest it is writ- 
ten : “ If one see his neighbor's cattle come to harm, how should he 
act that such cattle may be saved? He must let his own work alone, 
be it as urgent as it will, and do by the cattle as he would have it 
done to hib.” {To some of the men in the group.) Hepher, Zabad, 
Absolom, go ye and help the stranger to find his cattle. 

The Men {salaaming). It shall be done. 

The Stranger {prostrating himself at Nathan's feet). 0 bless thee 
in the sight of Jehovah, thou who rulest justly by thy neighbor! 

Nathan. Arise and be off, for thy cattle are strayed. 

The Stranger {rising and pointing off Left as he leads the men 
out). This way they strayed. F;jHow me! Follow me!] 

{Other voices are heard coming from a distanee.) 

Joel {looking off^ Right). ’Tis the young men and maidens on 
their way to the field. ^ . 

Caleb {ae he moves off^ Left.^ with the otKB's). With a song. of 
thanksgiving on their lips. Ah I Such it is to be young! 

{A group of young men and maidens enter from the Rightly chant- 
mg the following: ^ . ; 

Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty, ' 

Give onto the Lord glory and strength. 

The voice of the Lord is upon the waters: . ,* ^ 

The God of glory thundereth: / 

The Lord fs'upon many waters. 

The voice of the Lord <fivldeth the flames of Are. 

The voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness; 

The Lord shaketh the wilderness of lAdeshl > 

^The voice of the Lord maketb the hinds to calve, and dlscovereth the 
forests: 

And in his temple doth every cme speak of hia glory. 

The Lord sitteth upon the flood ; 

Tea, the Lord sitteth King folever. ; 

The Lord will give strength onto hia people;,' 

The Lord will bless his people with peace. « * 

I — Psoim fp.‘ 

- - * ,.i ^ . . - 

*B«e Appe&dlz for SuggeotlooB for IsterpreUtion. 
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(They peas out^ Left^ their voices receding in the distance. Youth 
slips from his hiding place in the hollow tree and watches the young 
people as they go off. , 

A group of little children now enter, Right, varying in age from 
tiny to\s to hoys and girls of 8 and 10. The older ones are playing 
tag while some of the little girls lead in the tiny children by the 
hand. As the children play they shout to one another: “/ shall 
catch thee! Beware! Nay, I am the swifterP (Then, as one is 
caught.) ^^Th-ou art caught! Thou art caught! It is thy turn to 
chase, etc. 

Following the children come women bringing their household 
implements. Reuben, the hoy, comes also, but now leaves the group 
and hurries off after the farmers. Thejwomen mummr in talk as 
they settle themselves with their work. Youth has watched the play ' 
of the children with great inter^t. but now retires into the wings, 

. Left. ” 

Two women, have wooden mallets and hollow stones, i/nto which 
they pour coarse meal from, a basket, pounding the meal to grind it. 

A little girl sits beside them and occasionally helps. 

Other women have brought their sowing,’ several of them sit to- 
gether while they stitch the seams of long coarse woolen cloth, ' 
the garments of the tribe. They call to some of the little girls who 
are pldying tag. ^^Come Esther, dgme Leah, to thy sewing!'^ The 
children run to their mothers, who give them long bone needles and 
>- sho\o the children how to sew up the long seams. 

Still other women have spindles and distaffs and now oaU other 
little girls to kelp them: “ Sarah, AbigailP^ whereupon the children 
run to help with spinning. 

^ Three men enter. Two of them ha/oe large bags thrown over their ' 
shoulders. The other holds a tall straight staff in his hand^ he has a 
long white, flowing heard. He is Ephraim,, the Elder of the tribe. 
They stop and converse in the center of the stage.) 

Asaph (one of the men with bags on his shoulder). With these 
bags of wool I shall return unto thee a rich man, O my father.. 

Ephraim (the Elder). What sum, thinkest thou, Aisaph, that the 
wool will bring in the market place? 

' Asaph, Seventy shekels and mayhap more. 

Zachariah (who also carries hags). And mine, which are heavier, 
will bring an hundred ^nd ten shekels. 

Adah (with a distaff). Then, Asaph, with thy gold, thou canst 
^ bring thy good wife a scarf of Egyptian wool. 

ZUpah (who is sewing). And thon, Zachariah, canst bring ^ 
Zilpah, thy wife, 6ne linen from the looms of Assyria. 


Zaohariah \laughing). Nay, Zilpah, 1 will not so increaaari^lMr 
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Asaph {laughing). Nor I, Adah, for vanity is not pleasing in 
the sight of the Lord. {AU the women laugh good~natv0dly al 
ifas hit of ratUery.) 

Ohtd {a hoy). Asaph, my father, take me to the market place 
with thee, that I may see the world. 

The Other Boys {crowding round). And take me too I I wish to 
see the world. And I ! And I ! 

* • 

Asaph. Nay, I can not take ye all, but Obed I will take, for I 
shall need a boy to care for the mules which bear these bags, whilst 
I |o among the merchants. ^ 

ZaehariaJi. Thus can Obed learn the tricks of trading and how- 
to get the most gold for his wool. 

Ohed. Hedad I Hedad !* I am going to the market place. Hedad ! 

The Other Boys {clamoring again). Take me too! And me! 
And me ! " 

Asaph. Cease thy cries as of ravens in the desert ! None\)nt tDbed 
shall go. I have said it Come, lad. {The other hoys turn away 
disappointed while Ohed takes his father's hand trhtjmphantly.) 

Zaohariah. Thy blessing, father. 

Ephraim {raising his hand, in blessing as they how before him). 
May Jehovah, the mighty, send upon thee the dew of heaver^ and 
plenty of corn and wipe. 

Asaph and Zachariah. And blessed be thy steps in Uic path of the 
Lord. {They rise and go out, Left, taking Ohed with them.) 

Ephraim {to the children). Leave thy tasks and pastimes, chil- 
'' dren, and come here to me for thy lesson in writing and in the words 
of the wise. {All the children, hath hoys and girls, cluster about 
the old man as he sits gn the bench under the tree.) 

Ephraim. What hath the Lord our God commanded His children 
through the mouth of 'Moses? Gideon, thou shalt say. */ 

Oideon. He hath commanded: “iTheLord our God is one Lord: 
And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy might.”* 

Ephraim. ’And of the Prophet of the Lord after Moses, who was 
the first ,who led Israel? 

Benjamin {another hoy). A woman it was, Deborah, who led our 
people against their enemies and brought peace unto Israel. 

Leah {a litle girl with lovely dark eyes and flowing curls). For the 
spirit of the Lord was upon her and made her speak. 

Ephraim. Keep ever on your hearts, O my children, the words of 
the Prophets, even Deborah, Elijah, Isaiah, Amos, Micah, Hosea, 
Jeremiah, down to the^ last who Khve spoken, for* they purge the 
lives of the people from evil and lead them into the favor oi Je- 

K ' ' " tteans ” bnRab." - 

•iw AppMtfs fW nMMloM, 
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liovfih. And now we will take up the lesson in the Proverbs of 
Solomon that ye may “ know wisdom and instruction.” Leah, what 
Proverb dost thou remember? 

Solomon hath said: “Reprove not a scomer lost he hate 
thee: rebuke a wise man and he will love thee.” ^ 

Ephraim. Why will a wise man love thee if thou rebuke him? 

Leah. Because a wise man seeketh alway ^e path of wisdom and 
1 hinketh to find mayhap, even in thy rebuke, a way to lead him into 
righteousness. 

Ephndm (laying his hand on her head). Thou art a good child, 
Leah, for thou dost always seem to understand the hidden meaning \ 
of those words of wisdom. 

Rebekah {another little girl). Solomon hAth also said: “As vine; 
gar. to the teeth and smoke to the eyes, so. is a sluggard to them that 
^end him.” 

Zehadiah {a hoy). And he hath said: “A prudent man seeth the 
evil and hideth himself. But the simple pass on and suffer for it.” 

Ephraim. As thou reinemberest these words of wisdom, 0 ray.chil- 
tlren, so shall your life receive its savor as food its salt. We will 
now write the letter^ upon t^ ground. Bring thou a pointed 
stick, Gideon. / ^ 

{The hoy searches add -finds a pointed stick whdle the other chil- 
dren gather at the feet of Ephraim^ who takes the stick md vn dumb 
show writes on the ground and then has each child copy the letter^ 
correcting and helping those who need assistance. He gives the 
older children., from 10 to 12 years of age^ papyrus to write on, hut 
..^nly the hoys are instructed in this mode of writing. 

' . M canwhile, Leah has wandered off hy herself, appanerdty in a 
dreamy, thoughtful mood, picking up a stray leaf here <md there ■ 
and humming softly to herself. She wanders in the direction of 
L outh, who, for the last little while, has heen watohing the scene 
Jrom the wings. Left, vmohserved hy the others. Tou^h now comes 
forward and speaks to the little gid, whom he has watched with 
wistful eyes from a distance.) 

Youth. Damsel, you have not lost some one, bjr any chance, have 
you? 

Leah {lool^ng at him with grave eyes). ^host some one? 

Youth. I mean, are you, perchance, looking for your brother? • 

Leah. Oh, no. All my brothers are here. {She poiim.) There 
are Gideon and Seth and Zebadiah. , But why dost thou ask? 

Youth. You look so much like my sister who was taken from me, 
and I thought — I was hoping — {He turns away Atddetdy to hide the 
tears that hav^ gushed to his eyes. The little maid looks at him 
. with grane sympedhy, hut no woTds seem to come to her.) • 
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[{Three maidens and three youths now enter from the Right 
Their hare feet and legs are stained with red^ as are also the fringes 
of their garments. T hey are laughing and merry.) 

Adah {with the distaff). Whither do ye go, young men and 
maidens? • 

Miriam {one of the girls). We go to the wine presses. 

Rachel {another girl). Where we tread, the purple grapes whilst 
the red juice flows into the stone basins. 

Sarah {the third girl). Like this we tread the ripe grapes. {She 
radices her hands to her comrades., whereupon they form a circle and 
tread up and down^ at the same time chanting a Psalm. ) 


O sing unto the Lord a new song: 

Sing mito the Lord, all the earth. 

Sing unto the Lord, bless his name: 
Shew forth his salvation from day to day. 


Let the held be Joyful and all that is therein: 

Then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice 
Before the Lord : for he cometh. 

For he cometh to Judge the earth. 

He shall Judge the earth with righteousness, 

the people with his truth. Paatm 96 


Ephraim; Then be off upon your duty, young men and maidens, 
that the wine may.be put away to ripen for the feast of the Passover. 

Miriam {to her comrades). Come, then, as we are commanded. 
{They race off., Left., happily.) ] 

ZUpah {rising from her work). We must return u^tn the village 
to prepare the unleavened bread and wine for the' reapers in the 
field, who will soon return. {The other women also rise., taking their 
work and implements with them.) 

Ephraim. And as we go, let ns lift our voices in praise of Jehovah, 
the mighty. {Ee leads off and the others join in chanting the Psalm, 
children and all.) . 

• 

The Lord Is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down In green pastures: 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 

For his name's sake. 

Yea though 1 walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
fl will fear do evil; for thou art with me; 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me 

Thou preparest a table before me In the presence of mine enemies; 

Thou anolntest my head with oil ; ' 

' My cQ(i runneth over.> 

, flurelgi' goddnaas and mercy shall follow me 

AJl the days of my life; 

And I will dwc^ in the house of the Lord forever. * 
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(As the feople move Right, Youth stands looking after them \ 
uyistfuUy, Leah, the little girl, lags behind somewhat and, looking 
hack, seems to hesitate as though trying to recoUecif something,) 

Youth {stretching^fU his arms). Oh, try to remember, little Sis- 
ter — ^the forest — the spring — 

{But Leah only looks at him gravely and then turns and follows 
the others as they disappear into the distance, their voices receding 
with them.) ' w 

J outh {when they are gone). It wss Psyche, my Sister! In spite 
of her black curls, the same sweet spirit shone out of her eyes. But 
she didn't remember. She has forgotten me! So I must search 
again, search again^-down through the ages ! 

{He flings himself down by the spring and buries his face in his 
ai'ms.) 

ACTION 4 

EDUCATION IN GREECE 

THIRD AND FOURTH CENTURIES B. C 

S 

{A boy of 7 or 8 years of age enters from the Right, ceccom- 
ponied by a bent and aged man, his pedagogue, who is a slave. 
Simultaneously, from, the Left, another boy enters of about the scone 
age, also accompanied by a pedagogue, dark-browed, spare, and 
middle-aged, •• Youth starts up and hides behind the sapling near the 
spring, where he wodches the scene closely.) 

Cratinus {the first boy to enter). Greetings, Cimon! {He raises 
his hand in salute.) 

Cimon {returning the saJbute). Greetings, Cratinus. Thou, too, art . 
early to-day. 

Cratinus {pettishly). Aye, too early, -by far. But Xanthias, here, 
would rouse me from slumber before the dawn, saying I must be up 
and off to the grammaticus. 

Xanthias (m a trembling old man's voice)r^^s the duty of all 
sons of freemen and nobles to be at school at sunrise. ^ I do but do 
my duty as a good pedagogue, / 

$ Cratinus {throwing his mantle to Xanthias). Take this, then, 
slave, and be off to thy slumbers whilst thou waitest to take mo home 
at noon. {Xanthias shambles off. Right.) 

Cimon {also giving his mantle to his pedagogue). And thou, td^ 
slave, wait without with Xanthias. {The man bowsumd fMows 
^ Xanthiaa out.) Behold the hew top my father brought me yester* 
e’en, from the bazaar. ’Tis a ftvnoua spinner. 

Cratinus; A new top! Lef’^ see thee spin it {They become ab- , 
eorbed in spinning the top,) 
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{Meanwhile^ other hoys home entered^ from Left and Right, rang- 
ing in age from 7 to Ih yea/rs of age. They are aocomyanied by peda- 
gogues; sometimes one pedagogue brings two boys who may he 
brothers. The pedagogues are of varying ages, but rarely an able- 
bodied man is among them, as the pedagogues, or guardians of the 
boys, were usually chosen from those slaves who could not he useful 
in any other capacity, owing to age or some physical defect. Each 
pedagogue, after taking the outer garment of the boy, goes out to 
wait with the other pedagogues untU.time to go home at the noon 
hour. The hoys as they enter salute each other, crying, “ O-reeiingt, 
Diagoras! Oreetings, Callim! Oreetings, Demos! Greetings, Hip- 
pordcus! Ariston! ” etc.) 

\GdUias {one of the younger boys). A game! A game! Let it be 
leapfrog I 

The Other Younger Boys. Aye, aye! Let us play till the gram- 
maticus com^! {Whereupon a number of them play this age-old 
game of schoolboys, ^hde stiU others gather about the boys with the 
top or watch some of the elder boys play knuejfle-hones.'] 

{A sober- faced man of middle age now enters, from the Right, car- 
rying severed rolls of manuscript a/nd an abacus, the Greek cakulat- 
ing machine. Slaves follow him bringing a chair which they place 
cm a platform surrounded \oith several steps, so that the chair is 
raised quite high above the groimd. Other slaves bring in seats for^ 
some of the berys. The boys without seats sit on the ground when 
the lessons commence.) 

All the Boys {ceasing their play and raising their hamds in salu-te). 
Greetings, Icthinus, our grammaticus. 

lothinus. Greetings, and may Pallas- Athena attend you. {Be looks 
at the sky.) Apollo, in his golden chariot, has already mounted 
high in the blue dome of heaven. We must not, therefore, delay the 
lessons for the morning. {To the slaves, who carry boskets filled 
^ with ides of red-baked clay.) . Pass the letters to the younger ones, 
and do you {to the slaves with other baskets) pass the sbyli, with 
the waxen stencils, to those who will write. 

{The slaves give out the letters to the younger boys, who for the 
most part sit on the ground before the grammaticus' chair, which he’ 
now mounts solemnly. A bundle of switches hangs from the arm of 
the chair, convemenily near his right hand. The older boys take 
the seats which have been placed informally about the stage and 
aeoept the writing materials from the slaves.) 

lothinm {from his high seat). For the writing lesson, the line 
which you will copy is taken from the Homeric Hjrmn to Demeter. 
You know it well: “Right happy is he among deathly men whom 
the gods dearly love,” Once more 1 will repeat the line as you write 
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it on your stencils. {Me Tepeati the lime tiUnaVy as the hoys write the 
line with their. styU, resting their stencils on their knees.) CaUias, 
take this ruling stick that thou mayst keep the letters straight. Thou 
art less skilled than the others. {CaUias comes for the ruler and 
then returns to his seat. Turning to the smaller hoys.^ who home 
been wrangling about the possession of some fa/vorite letter.) What 
do I hear I Dissension and disorder! Let me hear more of this 
And the rod shall descend on innocent as well as guilty. {He takes 
me switch from the chair and raises it threateningly. The hgys be- 
come quiet and look frightened.) Demos and Cratinus and the rest, 
come to my desk. {The little hoys come to his desk.) Cratinus, 
what is the letter that thou boldest in thy hand? 

Cratinus. Epsilon, Master. 

Icthimts. And when thou placest it with this that Cimon has, what • 
syllable does it make? 

Cratinus {comparing the two). The syllable for his is the 

letter “ delta,” Master. 

Icthinus. Well said. Now Cimon, what letter hast thou? 

Cimon, Theta, Master. 

Icthinus. And thou, Diagoras? 

Diagoras. Alpha, Master. 

Icthinus. And the two together ? . 

Diagoras. Make the syllable “ Tha,” Master. 

Icthinm, Well said. ’Tis enough to-day in letters. We will hear 
what memory you have of Aesop’s Fables which we recited yesterday. 

Cleon. I remember well the Tale thou told us. Master, of “ The 
Mosquito and the Bull,” for my mother had related it to me when 
1 was but a little fellow. 

Icthinus. Then let us hear, Cleon, how well thou hast detained 
they mother’s lessoning. 

Cleon, It goes like this: “A mosquito, who had flown about until 
he was tired, sat down to rest on the horn of a bull. After sitting 
there a long tihne, he thought he would go home. So he made a 
loud buzzing and said to the bull : “Wouldst thou like to have me 
stay a little longer or shall I go 'now?” “ Just as thou pleasest,” 
said the bull^ “ I did not knpw when thou didst come -and I .am 
sure I shall not miss thee when thou art gone away.” 

Icthinus. Thou hast, indeed, remembered thy mother’s teaching. 
Canst thou also tell the lesson taught in this by Aesop? {Olson 
has no answer ready. He twists his -fingers in embarrassmsnti) 
Thou art tongue-tied, eh J looking at the others), can no one 
point t^ moral of ihe^alet I 

Demos. H showeth how often people of little minds thiij^ thpm* I 
selves great, when, in truth, no one is even noticing them. I 
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Icthinua, Well said, Demos. Tell us, then, thyself one of these 
Tales from Aesop. (A man^s voice U heard outside, crying, “ Make 
way, make way for the lads from the palmtnu.* Make way! Make 
way!'' 

Now there orders a group of lads from 1£ to U years. Their 
tanned young limits are supple and ''glisten with the oU which has 
been rubbed into their skins to make the wrestling harder and to 
protect their skins from the dirt in which they must roll during their 
gymnastics. A man of 30, athletic, vigorous, and fine of form, 
enters withlhe hoys, crying, Make way! Make way!" He is the 
pcedotrtbe, the gymnastic teacher.) 

Icthinus {rising from his seat in astonishment). Callicrates, what 
does this mean ? 

Callicrates {the padotribe). Greetings, Icthinus. We have come 
here to finish our gymnastics, for our swimming pool has burst its 
bounds and has o’er-flooded the palsestra. 

/ cthinus. Rarely does fate permit so sad ai^ accident to bring in 
its train so much good fortune as a visit from Callicrates. We will 
set aside our tasks- and watch the contestants. {He claps his hands 
for the slaves.) Come, slaves, remove the chairs. {Slaves enter and 
remove the chairs, desk, and platform.) 

GalXicrates. We will finish the contest of the pentathlon which we 
had already begun at the palsestra. Of the five exercises which are 
performed in the contest, we have yet to compete in leaping, discus 
throwing, and ‘Wrestling, {To the boys.) [The leap to-day shall be 
five measures, standing. Baubo {to a sturdy, sun-tanned youth of ex- 
ceptional strength and suppleness), mark thou the distance. {Baubo 
paces the distamoe and makes a mark on the ground with a stick. 
Youth comes forward from his hiding place, behind the sapling. 

He is greatly excited and stretches out his hand to Baubo, who, how- I 
ever, does not observe. So Youth restrains himself, but watches 
from the wings, Left, every move of Baubo.) 

Baubo {after pacing the distance). Doth it seem right, sir? 

Callicrates. It will suffice for practice. Now Amynias, thou shalt 
begin, jjlns of the boys takes his place, and jumps, falling a little 
short of the putrk.) ^ 

The Boys. Short of the mark? Thou art out of the race. ( TF^n, 
however, the next boy leaps even with the mark, they clap their 
hands and shout, “ Well done! Well done! ” The boys all have their 
turn. Baubo comes last and lands well over the mark, farther than 
any of the rest.) 

boji* gjrm^iaBlaixu « 
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The Boys. Hail, Baubol Victor 1 {Youth reveale Ms delight at 
Bauho's success.) 

Cadiorates. Now to the discus. 

(^^0171 the hoys enter the contest for the discus throvnng^ yitoM 
ing it into the wings., where it lands in, a pile of sand, hook stage, 
that no noise may he heard. Bauho again is victor.) 

The Boys. Hail, Baubo! again! {Youth beams with 

^ yleaeure.) 

Callicrates. The coiitest in wrestling stands between Diagoras and 
Baubo. Come forward, lads. May the gods be with the victor! 
{Bauho and another strong lad now wrestle together, and, after a few 
moments, Bauho throws his opponent.) 

The Boys. Baubo, hail! Victor in the pentathlon! 

Callicrates {fo Baubo), Well done, my lad. ’Twill not be many 
years before thou wilt be ready to enter the contests in the great 
Olympic Games, when all the flower of Greece contends for honors in 
gymnastics and the dance. 

Icthinus, Mayhap, Baubo, thou wilt bring honor on our brave city 
the winning of the prize most coveted by our young manhood — the 
Olympic victor’s Crown of Olive. 

T he Boys. Aye, aye 1 Baubo shall wear the olive ! Hail, Baubo 1 
(J outh^eveals his pleasure, hut does not dare venture forward.) 

Bauho {flushed and pleased). Hail, comrades, and thanksl 

CaHicrates./Soyi rest ye here awhile till it be time for the pyrrhic 
dance, wherein shall be acquired th%l»^ harmony of mind and body 
which distinguishes the Athenian from all othera ^ 

I cthinus. But do not forget the poets. As Plato says, “ Gymnas- 
tics for the body, music for the mind.” So while ye rest awhile, let 
Alcamanes recite the passage from Homer he deems the finest Name 
T' it, Alcamanes. {Youth heoomes greatly excited when he sees 
Alcamanes, hut still keeps in hiding.) 

Alcamanes {a toll youth who has taken part in the gam^ hows 
before the grarnmatious, who has taken his seat on the bench under 
the tree while the yasdotrihe stands near him) . Icthinus, I would like 
best to repeat that passage of Homer from the story of Odysseus 
in the land of the Phseacians, wherein it tells of Hermes, messenger 
* of the Gods, bound on an errand of Zeus to the Nymph, Calypso, 
commanding that she free the brave Odysmus and send him on his 
way to his own dear country. Thus, speaks the poet of Hermes: 

‘‘ Straightway he bound beneath his feet his lovely golden sandals, 
that wax not old, that bare him alike over the wet sea apd over 
the limitless land, Iwift as ths breath of the wind. 'And he took the 
wand wherewith he lulls the eyes of whomso he will, while others 
Hgain he even wakes fro^'Out of sleep. With this rod in his hand flew 
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the strong slayer ol Argos. Above Pieria he passed and leapt from 
the upper air into the deep. Then he sped along the wive like a 
cormorant that chaseth the fishes through the perilous gulfs of 
the unharvested sea, and wetted his thick plumage in the brine. Such_!^ 

‘ like did Hermes ride upon the press of the waves.” 

Lang^ trans.) 

The Boys. Hail, Alcamanee! 

Icthinus. Mayhap, Alcamanes, thou shalt yet wear honors like 
the poet, Pindar. 

GaUicrates. Or the great Aeschylus. 

Alcamanes. Nay, my thanks, but I would rather think I might 
add to wisdom’s store like the noble Plato and his pupil, Aristotle, 
to say nothing of the martyred Socrates. 

Icthinus. Yes, but ’twas Aristotle who said that “the aim of 
life is living happily and beautifully.” And what could add more 
to the pleasure of life than music and the poet’s art ? 

Alcamanes. No art, Icthinus, save, mayhap, that of Phidias, the 
sculptor. * 

The Boys. Aye, aye I Phidias, the mighty, who hath made 
Athena, the gray*eyed, live in gold and ivory in our gracious Parthe- 
non. Long live Phidias 1] 

{A young mam enters carrying a flute.) 

Icthinus. Greetings, Lysicles, art come to instruct in the flute? 

‘Lysicles. It is the usual hour for such instruction. 

GalMcrates. Aye, but to-day an accident drove us from the palaestra. 
Wouldst thou not, then, good Lysicles, set aside the practice in the 
flute that we may perform the pyrrhic dance? 

Icthinus. Aye, this shall be done, and good Lysicles shall furnish 
the music for the dance. 

Lysides. Eight gladly. 

GalUcrates. To the dance, then,- lads, and remember the greatest 
among us revere the art. Even. Sophocles, the poet, to show his joy, 
danced after the victory of Salandis. {To Lysicles.) Begin, if thou 
wilt 

{Lysicles now begins to play. The hoys take their places and go 
through the measures of ths pyrrhic domes., consisting of movements 
smsdaHng offendve and defensive warfare., such as springing to one 
side to avoid missiles, leaping bach, stooping and the posture of a 
warrior letting fly an arrow or hurling a spear. When the dance is 
over, a shout goes up from the boys.) 

The Boys. Hail, AresI Migh^ God of War ^nd Combat 1 And 
hail, Pallas* Athena, who giveth success in armsl 

. , ■ • ■ I 
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Icthvmi. The day creeps on to noon, when we will retire for food 
and drink. Ye may leave for your homes, but mind that ye be prompt 
to return for the session later on, when we will have the lesson in 
^..^arithmetic with the abacus. {Be holde it up.) 

CaUu^ates. But first to the baths, where ye shall be refreshed. 

The Boys. Aye, the baths — for refreshment! 

Icthinus. Farewell, ‘till after the siesta. 

The Boys {soLittiny) . Farewell. 

{Tfie masters go ojj hy themselves with leisvrely stepsy whMe the 
hoys take their mamtles from the pedagogvesy who have returned. 
X<mthias brings with him a little girl whose bright eyes and golden 
curls are strangely Wee those of Psyche. Youth gives an involuntary 
cry^ “ PsyeheP when he sees the chUdy but his voice is drowned in 
the cries of the other boysy who coll outy “ Whose child hast thou 
thercy Xanthiasf") 

Xavlhias. ’Tis my grandchild, Dorcas, who hath come to ^lare my ’ 
tedious waiting. 

Demos. What say ye, comrades 1 Let us make the lovely slave 
child a ^mbol of the beauty and fair fame of the Goddess, Pallas- 
Athena. As such, she shall crown the victors, Baubo and Adcamanes. 

The Other Boys. Aye, aye 1 A crowning ! Stand here, ye victors 1 
( They run, and bring Bavho and Alcamanes to the center of the stagSy 
where they join their hemds.) 

Oratinus. Up with the child I {He swings her to his shoulder with 
another boy.) 

Xanthias. Forbear, forbear ! She is my beloved grandchild 1 

Cratmus. Hands off, slave 1 We will do her no harm, for she shall 
be the priestess of the Goddess. What sayest thou, slave child? 

Dorcas {beaming). Aye, ’twill be a game. I like it rarely. 

Youth {no longer able to restrain himself). Psyche, my Sistef ! 
Found at last! 


Bauho {intercepting him). Awnj with you, slave! How darest 
thou enter heTe? 

Youth. Nay, I am no slave. I am thy Brother. 

AU the Boys. Brother I What means he? 

Youth {to Baubo). Hector! {To Aloamcmes.) Mentor I Don’t 
you remember ^me? 

Alcamanes. liemember thee, slave 1 Art thou mad? 

Baubo {with a threatening gesture). Get thee gone, thou scoun- 
drel, or by the thunders of Zeus, I’ll flay thee alive 1 

Youth {with outstretched arms). Hector 1 Hectorl 

Baubo. Be gone, base slave, or PU 
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AlcamoMS {reitramvng him,). Nay, Baubo,* leave the poor fool to < 
his madness. 

All the Boys. Comd I to the crowning 1 ( They drag Alcomianee and 
Baubo away^ leaving YovJth dismayed and heviUdered.) 

The Boys {in the distance). To the crowning! Hail to the vic- 
tors! their voices recede^ Youth throws himself dovyn in grief 
upon the ground. A shuffling step is now heard., and the Old Woinp/n 
enters^ leaning heavily on her thick staff. She sees Youth on the 
ground and hastens to him.) 

The Old Woman. My lad! My fine little lad, what’s wrong with 
you? ‘ ♦ " 

You^h {raising a piteous face). They didn’t know me — my 
kindred ! 

TAtf Did you see them? Where? 

Youth {rising). In a school, a marvelous school, full of delight 
. and truth. There they were — all of them. But they scorned and 
reviled pie ! 

The Old Woman. Then the Sorcerer’s spell still must be working. 
{She shakes her head.) There must be some grievous lack in this 
school. 

Youth. Lack — in this school? Why, ’twas perfect All that a 
lad could aspire to learn, these youths were trained in. 

The Old Woman. But were maidens trained, too? 

Youth, There was Psyche, my Sister. , 

The Old Woman Dorcas, you mean, the slave child. 

Youth {wonderingly) t How could you know? 

The Old Woman {evading his eye). Oh, I was watching. But 
Dorcas, the maid, was only a symbol — a symbol of the sweet spirit of 
beauty to crown achievement She was not lessoned there. Nay, 
the Greeks are a wondrous people, but, though they prize their 
artiste and their victors and warriors, they scorn their women, and 
only the sons of the rich and privileged are instructed. This, my 
lad, is the canker that prevents the perfect flowering of this school 
which you deem so wondrous. 

Youth. Then I must search again? 

. The Old Woman. Courage, lad ! With Youth no task is impos- 
sible. / - 

Youth. But you wiU go with met \ 

The OH Woman. Nay, the que^ is yours. Old age cen but watch 
and counsel. {She turns to leawOo) , 

YoiUh {straightening hi/mseXf w^h a new spirit of determination). 
'Sfexy well. Granny. I’ll be bravei-^nd I’ll find them, my kindi^.X 
So fare you well and Godspeed to you. 

Yito OH Woman. Aye, that’s the spirit! That’s the spirit toit 
wms. Fare you well for a littlel {She hobbles off^ Left.) 
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(No sooner ^ hae the Old Woman gom than a little girl enters from 
le Night, vnth a broom of switches, much too large for her. Youth 

^ h^j^J T girl, though dressed as a Roman 

child, bears a great resemblance to Psyche, whom Youth thought he 

had jmt seen in the slave chiU, Dorcas, The little girl, however, is 
quite uncomcious of Youth's 'j>vesencc and comes slowly toward the 
cenUr of tU st^e, earnestly sweeping the ground before her. 

Before Youth can recoup from hie amazement, a tall, imposing- 
looking^ wom^ enters, dressed in the ample folds of the Roman 
matrons stda. She is followed by a sUve girl who carries a distaff 
and sjmdh. Youth creeps away into the wings, Left, where he 
occaswnaUy peers forth, unobserved. 

Two Uttle boys of 7 and 8 yeoars are on either side of the matron. 

pauses at the entrance to watch, with m amused smile, the 

epOTts of the little, girl T hen she speaks; an affectionate tone is in 
ner voice.) 

Ola^ia (ty. motker). Lesbia, child, thy task is not becoming the 
daughter of a patncian. Such lowly duties are the work of slaves 
and bondwomen. 

Lesbia. But, Mater, ’tis such fun to sweep. Do but look ! 

Claudia. Nay, I have spoken. Tis enough. (The child ceases.) 
Drocis (to the slave girl, who has followed her mistress), bear the 
broom away [and bid CrityUa come at once that I may give her in- 
structions for the pran(iium, our midday meal]. (The slave girl 
bows and does as she is hid, first leaving the distaff and spindle 
which she has brought, beside the tree.) 

Claudia (sitting on the bench under the tree). Ceftne, lads, take 
your writing tools and sit here beside your mother. Lesbia, here is 
thy stylus and stencil. (Lesbia takes the stylus and tablet and leans 
agaznst her mothei^s knee, white the UttU hoys sit on the bench on 
either 9ide of their ffiother.) 

Marcus (the younger boy, holding up his tablet). Mater, thrice 
have I written the words « good man,” blit now I find it hard to 
read what I have written. 

Claudia (looking at the tablet). A sorry sight, indeed I Give me 
Ihy hand, Marcua (She g^iidcs his hand whilst he tries to write 
the letters and spells the words.) “G-o-o-d M-a-n.” 'There, now 
sjry thine own hand alone. (She now turns to the second child ) 
Cassius, proceed with thy task, for I see that thou art making ex- 
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cellent progress. And now what shall I write upon the tablet for 
my Lesbia to copy ? 

Leshia. “ Good broom.” 

Claudia (la^ghii\jg) . What, child, wilt thou still set thy mind on 
lowly tasks? The spindle and the distaff are the duties of all good 
Roman girls and matrons, not sweeping. Shall' I write “ distafiP*’’ 
then? {She holds her hand up as if to write.) 

LesUa. As thou wilt. Mater. But I like sweeping best. 

Claudia {as she writes). But remember that thy. father will wear 
no clothing which is not spun and made and woven by his wife and 
daughter. So thou must prepare to like thy tasks, for ’tis thy duty. 

Leshia. I will try. Mater. {The child sits on the ground and be- 
gins to write.) 

[(A woman slave now enters and hows low before the matron.)'\ 

Clamdia. Ah, Critylla, listen whilst I 'tell thee what to prepare 
for prandium. But first hand me my spindle and distaff. I must not 
be idle. {The slave obeys. The two little boys^ meanwhile^ have 
knelt on the ground., udng the ends of the benches for their table, 
while Lesbia writes upon her 'knees.) I would have lentil soup, 
with a measure of chreese of ass’s milk ; beans and relishes prepared 
in oil. The wheaten bread is to be dipped in wine. i. 

Qassius. Oh, Mater, pray make it honey! 

Claudia. SoJt>e it. Let it be Attic honey. Then pile the platters 
high with fruit of tree and vine — figs, pears and apples, and the 
purple grape. Be off, then, slave, and mind — no shirking. 

Critylla. None, Domina. {She bows and goes out.)), 

Marcus {shovoing his mother his tablet) . Is th^ better now ? 

Claudia.. Aye^ thou art improving. Soon we will repeat together 
the Laws of the Twelve Tables. Whose laws are they, Cassius? 

Cassius. The laws of Rome, Mater. 

Claudia. Well said. 

Marcus. Can we not tell some fables from Aesop? I like the fable 
of “ The Hare and the Tortoise.” 

Lesbia. And 1 like the fable of “ The Mosquito and the Bull.” 

{Drocis enters and bows low.). 

Drocis. Cleon, the Greek tutor, awaits word to come to thee, 
Domina. 

Claudia. Bid him enter at once. 

( Drocis bows and withdraws. Right. In a moment there enters a 
distinguished-looking man of middle age, carrying several roU^f 
papyrus and an abaotu, the ancient calculating machine.) 

Claudia. Salve, Oleoh. f 

Cleon {bowing low) . Salve, Domina. ■ 
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Clmdm. Marcus Publius, my husband, has taken his elder sons to 
the banks of the stream near by, where he is instructinji the lads 
in swimming. 

Cleon. Marcus Publius is a, devoted parent thus to instruct his 
sons. 

Claudia. Nay, he does but perform the duty every worthy Roman 
father performs for his sona AJfeady, he has taken them on their 
early morning ride and will soon return with them. for instruction 
with thee in this new book thou has brougfht^I forget, what name 
it goes by. 

Cleon. ^ ’Tis called “ The Odysseus ” of Hdiper, lately translated 
into Latin by the scholar, Livius Andronicus. 

Claudm {with a curl of I have little knowledge of the 

Greek tongue nor care for any, but ’tis said that there be great poets 
among the Greeks. 

OleonS Aye, Domina, great poets and philosophers, too. Indeed, 
the young men of Rome to-day are flocking to' near Crates, the Stoic 
philosopher, lately come from Athens. 

{A hoy.^8 voice m heard outside caUing, “ If them dost win the 
game^ thou shalt he king." In a moment^ two hoys en^r; one is taU 
and serious-looking^ the other is yownger and of a sturdy build.) 
The Boys {bowing before their mother). Salve, Mater. 

Claudia,. The Gods bless thee, my sons. {Tjfey''Iwfn away^ ignor- 
ing Cleon.) Do not forget your manners evelCto your tutor.' 

The Boys {bowing to Cleon). Salye, Cleon. 

Cleon {to the older Salve, Lucius. {To the younger.) 

Salve, Junius. ' 

Claudia. Where is thy. father, Lucius? 

Lueius. He was detained % the Tribune, Gaius Cornelius, just as 
we were about to enter, so sent us on ahead. 

Claudia. Attend on Cleon, then, at once. {Shs clam het hands 
and Drocis erU^s.) Bring a chair for Cleon. {Drocis obeys.) 
Wliat, not writing! {To the children at her knees.) Begin at once 
or else I shall use the ferula, here. {Shs lifts the rod at her side 
and the chUdr^ hastily resume their' writing.) Lesbia, thou mayst 
leave thy writing now to help me with the spinning. {Lesbia obeys.) 
Cleon {taking the chair which Dfocis has brought). We shall 

^gin with a lesson on the abimus. {He brings forth the calculat- 
ing machine.) 

Jumus. By the shield of Mars, I see no need for all this study of 
counting and calculating! ^ 

Cleon. No need for the study of arithmetic! Why ’tis not only 
a necessity for the orator, which every patrioiaii desirw to beyd>ut 
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for everyone who pretends in the slightest degree to bfe an educated 
man. H 

Litcifn. Aye, ’tis so. And I have heard an orator in the Forum 
not only make his calculations before the people, but have heard 
him show clearly how he arrived at his conclusions. 

Junius. ’Tis well for you, Lucius, that thou shouldst learn arith- 
metic for thou art to be a jurist and an orator, but, I am to be a 
soldier. 

Lucius. Nay, all sons of Rome are soldiers. 

Cleon. And when thou art a husbandman, Junius, and help thy 
father with his farm, his bank, and his investments, what will thc/u 
do, thinkest thou, withoiut a knowledge of reckoning? 

Junius. I will get a slave to do it. 

Lucius. And let him cheat thee? Nay, I will learn to reckon, and. 
ir^eed, I want you, Cleon, to ten.ch mo Euclid’s theory of geometr}' 
and Archimedes’ science of weighing metals, and all the other 
sciences. 

CleoTu Right gladly will I do this, Lucius. Thou art a boy after 
my own heart 1 

{An energetic.^ powerfully huUt man of middle stature enters.) 

Marcus Publius. Salve; I find ye all well occupied. 

Claudia {rising and coming forward with hotl^, hands out- 
stretched) . Welcome, Marcus PubliusJ^ — 

Marcus PubUus {taking her hands). My salutations, Domina, 
{He presses her hands.) ** 

The Children {bowing to their faiher). Welcome*, Pater. 

Cleon {to Marcus Publius). Salve, Lomine. 

Marcus Publius. Salve, Cleon. {Turning to the family^ who have 
gathered cbout him.) I bear great tidings. A victory 1 

Claudia. Whose? -i 

Marcus Publius. Rome’s. 

All. Rome’s! Bravo 1 

Marcus Publius. The dauntless legions of Tiberius have put to rout 
their craven enemy and Tiberius Himself is on his way to Rome to 
celebrate his triumph. 

ZuoMM. * Then we shall have a holiday I 

Junius. And gladiatoi^’ contests in the great circus! 

The Smaller Boys. Andsshariot races 1 

Marcus Publius. All this and more — even a triumphal procession, 
with the vtmquished sovereign tied to the victor’s car ! 

{Cleon turns away to hide the shadow whiqh has faUeH on his 
face.) 

Olaiudia. Great deeds and, mayhap, great sufferings are the .destiny 
of every Roman citizen. Do not foiget thi^ sons of mine. ^ 
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‘Junius. Nay, ’tis ever on our hearts. 

Lucius, Our chiefest dream is to serve Rome. 

(TZrturfia Well said, my sons. (She takes Leshia and returns to ' 
her distaff.) 

[Marcus Puhhus {sitting in the chmr Cleon "has vacated, wkUe 
the hoys ^owd around him). Gains Cornelius, the Tribune, told me 
that, in the deciding battle, the Roman troops were divided, as ever 
into three lines. The javelin men in front ^ 

behiiTd- sol(fiarythirty pleasures 

Lucius. And the veterans thirty measures in back of these. 
j/wTO So that if both the front lines were defeated, they could 
fall behind with the veterans, and the whole army, in one compact 
body, advance against the foe. 

Bravo! This knowledge of thy sons reveals the skill with 

w iich thou hast taught them, Marcus Publius, in the science and 
use of arms.] 

Marcus PubUys. [Aye], ’tis the purpose of Roman fathers tc 
tram their sons to have sound minds in ^und bodies, and to be 
wise in the knowledge of warfare. 

^^on. Perhaps in Greece we .seek to train a beautifuKmind in - 
a beautiful body. * ^ 

Puhhus. But ’tis use, not beauty, that conquers kingdoms. 

{I hen clapping hu hands on the arm of his chair.) Come, we will 
go together to the Forum, wherenhere will be great talk among 
the people now that our arms are victorious. Don your togas, sons 
and we will be .off. {He claps his hands and Drocis appears ) 
Brmg us our togas. . {8he goes out and returns with the togas.) 

Marms Puhlius {to Claudia)., We will have bravo tidings to re- 
late when we return. 

Claudia {taking his outstretched' hands). M^y the Gods speed 
Ihy going and thy coming. • 

MarowiPuhlim (taking hi, toga from Droou). Come, sons, and 
thou too, Cleon. - 

The Boys {bowing before their mother). Valb, Mater. We will 
.shortly return. 

Claudia. Godspeed! And keep your eyes .and ears well open 
tliat ye may learn to be brave and virtuous sons of Rome. 

hoys, including the little fellows, follow their father and 
Cleon out, Left.) ^ 

Claudia {to Leshia, who stands looldng^ after them, ioistfuUy) 

Run thou also, child, with Drocis, to the threshold of the house and ‘ 
watch ^ena go. But remeinber, thou art a maiden and may not 
foUow thy brothers to the Formd. ^ 
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liCibia. I wiir remember, Mater. ( ShA runs out, with 

Drocis.) 

{Touth^ who has been watching the scene from the wirngsy Left^ 
now comes forward.) 

Youth {in a hesitating tone). Domina — 

' Claudia {looking up, somewhat startled). Why, child, where didst 
thou come from? 

Youth. I am a wandering lad, who would ask a question. 

Claudia. Speak, my child. 

Youth. Are these, in very truth, your own dear children? 

Claudia. My children? {She laughs.) Indeed, my son, they are 
my very own — flesh of nay fle^ and hlood of my blood. But what 
a strange questjgn, child ! {She holds out her hand and draws him 
to her.) 

Youth {gaeing up earnestly into her face). They look the very 
counterpart of my own Brothers and Sister. So like, indeed, I 
thought they could be none but they. 

Claudia. Hast thou lost thy kindred, child? Thou art a little 
fellow to be left &lope. {She str^^ his brow gently.) Why, thv 
brow is feverish. Thou must ^^P^lknd be refreshed with a cool 
draught of water. 

Youth {breaking away). No, no, I can not stay. I must look for 
my companions, for they are not here. I have a long, long search 
before me. {Before she can detain him he rums off, Left.) 

Claudia ^murmuring). What a strange lonely little fellow 1 

Lesbia {returning with Drocis). What little fellow, Mater? 

Claudia. A little lad who strayed within the peristylum — the in- 
qer court. But the city is small. He will soon find his kindred. 
Come, dear one, we will withdraw to offer libations to our Lares and 
Penates — our household Gods — before the noonday meal. {They go 
out. Right, followed by Drocis, with distaff and spindle. Drocis 
returns immediately, to remove the chair she had brought for Cleon, 
which she carries out. Right.) 

ACTION « 

i 

EARLY CHRiarUN EDUCATION 

PBOM THE rOUBTH TO NINTH CBNTUUBg A. a 

<» 

{The stage is empty for a mornvhk. Then from the Left, the Old 
Woman enters. She looks about her, and seeing ru> one, wags her 
head as if to say, “ I thq^htas my^h! ” for she realizes Youth has 
run awcCy to see if he e&Tfind his companion^. 

But now her demeanor changes. She grows taller and- W mien 
becomes regal. She- turns away from the auds Mwe, a^ Ufting her 
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itaff high, sU seems to summon some one from the distance. . In- 
stantly, the sound of a deep-toned heU is heard without. As the 
heU continues to ring, the Old Woman resumes her 9ent and feehle 
attitude and hobbles off, Right. 

In the distance, the deep-toned beU continues to ring. There now 
enters from the Left a monR of vencrtd>le appearaioce, in a black 
habit, with tonsured head and a long gray beard. -He is the Abbot 
of t^ M onastery. On his arm he carries a basket of rushes. Fol- 
lowing him come other monks, similarly garbed, but with clea/nr 
shaven faces. They carry implements of the field and forest on their 
shoulders— spades, hoes, axes, and scythes. The Abbot pauses in the 
middle of the stage and the monks group around him. 

Now there enter from Left, two groups af boys, each group con- 
mting of boys from 6 to 16 years of age. The first group remains 
Left stage, in charge of the monk who accompanies them. These 
are the dblati, the boys dedicated to the service of the Church. 

The second group of hoys, wider the suryeUlance of a monk, 
crosses to the Right of' the stage. These are the Extemi or boys whc 
are net to give their services to the Church. 

Following the boys, who stamd quietly and respectfully in their 
places, come other moTxks who group themselves Right and Left near 
the boys. 

W hen all are in place, the bell ceases to ring and the Abbot speaks.) 

The Abbot. The peace of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, be 
with ye. 

AU the Others. And the blessings of the holy Virgin attend thy 
steps throughout the day. 

The Abbot. Amen. Now that we have conne from morning pray- 
er^ each, boy will go to his allotted task in field or shop or study 
with the Brethren, who will instruct him. {^Turning to one of the 
^monks with the farming tools.) Brother Lupus, thou shalt lead the 
workers to the field to prepare the ground for the seeds which I have 
here within my basket Soon I will follow. See that no boy is idle, 
for here in the monastery we deem that no person is mdre usefully 
employed than in doing m^ual labor. 

Brother Lupus. Thy wiU shall be obeyed, good Father Atbot 

The Abbot {to the boys on the Left), Ye boys of the oblati, the 
infter school, who are dedicated to the service of the Church, remem- 
ber, while at thy tasks, e\^r to worship God in repeating to thyself 
passages from the New Testament and Psalter which ye have learned 
m the study hours. .So fare ye forth and “ God spede ye plough and - 
send us come enow.” {An old fytoverb 6f the Hme.) 

Brother Lupus {to the boys who are to accompany Mm). ^ 

me, those of jpu whose day it is to labor in the fields. 

‘ -V . 
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{A few of 'the hoys from the Ohlqti lecuve and go otU, Right '^ith 
the monks^ who carry the agricultural implements. Youth appears^ 
Left ond seeing those on the stage, \lips unobserved behind the sap- 
ling, where he watches the scene.) " 

The Abbot {to a monk who carries an ax.) Brother Anselm, thou 
shalt lead the workers to the forest. {To the boys on the Right.) 
And be ever'mindful, ye boys of ^he Extemi, the outer school, tliat, 
although ye are not dedicated to the Church, yet are ye none the 
less in the care of our blessed Saviour, and whfile at thy tasks must 
pray unceasingly for favor. God speed to you. 

Brother Anselm. May our Lord and Saviour keep thee in peace, 
Fatlier Abbot. {To the hoys of the Extemi xcho are to accompany 
him.) Follow me, Adrian and Mark. {Tuh> of the boys leave the 
group and follow the monk opt, Right.) 

The Abbot {to the monks who remain). Brethren, ye shall go with 
your helpers to the tasks of feeding the cattle and sheep, to the bake- 
house and the shop, where, with ringing anvil, ye shall forge the 
weapons of war ^nd peace. And do not forget your constant prayers 
to our Lord. Proceed on your way. 

The Monks. Thy will shall be obeyed, good Father. 

{They beckon to the boys whose turn it is to go to these particular 
tasks and go out, Right.) 

The Porter {an old monk entering from the Right). Good Father 
Abbot, a poor woman is at the gate begging for her daily ration of 
food. What shall ^ thy answer? {The Old Woman appears at 
the Porter's side and holds out her hand in supplication.) 

'^he Abbot (turning to a monk near him). Go, good Brother Al- 


moner, to thy task of feeding the needy ones. 

{The monk bows and goes out, Right, taking the Old Woman with 
him.) A 

[The Porter. And, gooa Father, a poor man without has bruised 
his head with falling on a stone. What can be done for him ? 

The A bbot. Bring him here that 1 may look at him. 

{The Porter goes out and returns immediately with a poor man 
whose head is swathed «n a linsn cloth.) 

The Abbot (in a kindly tone). Goodman, let m‘e see thy head. 
The Poor Man {holding his head). It hurteth sorely, Father. ' 
The Abbot {pushing aside the bandage). Aye, ’tis a bad wound. 
Brother Gregory {to a monk), go with this man and give him the 
Kerb, betony, scraped and rubbed very small to dust; then take two 
dr^riimn* weight and let the man swallow it in hot beer. The head 
bealeth wery quickly aft^'the drink. 

' Brother Gregory . So be it, Father. (To one of the boys of the 
Oblati.) Come, Enos, thou sh&lt help me ^dress the wound. 
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ThePoorMan {kissing the Abbot's harid). Godjbless thee, Father 1 
(jod bless thee for thy help ! ^ 

2' he Abbot. Peace be with thee, Goodman. 

{Tfie Poor Man goes with the monk and the boy while the Porter 
follows.)'] 

The Abbot {turning to a monk who carries sterol large books 
and a bundle of sxoitches). Good Brother Scholasticus, thou art 
school master here, so I will leave tliee to direct the studies whilst 1 
proceed to the fields. Peace be with you alL 
All. And may our Lord attend thy steps. 

2 he Abbot. Amen. {He goes out Right.) j pgS 

The Scholasticus. The smaller boys of the Oblati, the inner sclfe^ 
shall write upon their waxen tablets a text ''from Aesop’s Fables,. 
^ e may choose the text ye most desirei Come and get the tablets. 

{The liitle boys come forward and get the tablets and styli from 
the' basket on the ground near the Scholasticus. Then they settle 
themselves on the ground, back stage, usiiig their knees for a table.) 

Tk^ Scholasticus. The older boys of the Oblati will study their 
donatus, their Latin grammar. {To the monk in charge of the 
boys.) Take this book, Brother Bruiio, and mind be careful of it, 
for It 18 our only copy. Later we will have the lesson in the Latin 
Psalter, which each of you must learn by heart. {Brother Bruno 
. takes the book and he and the odder hoys sit together in a group at 
heft of stage, where they pursue their studies in dumb show, 

Brother Bruno reading a line from the book which each boy repeats 
in turn. ) 

The Scholasticus {to the Ertemi, on the Right). Ye older boy^ 
of the Externi, the puter school, will now proceed to the study of 
arithmetic. {To the monk in charges) Take this book, Brother 
Odo, the Institutio Arithmetica,” wherein thou shalt impart the 
lesson. {Brother Odo takes the book and goes to the Right of the 
stage with the older boys, where he has them write on tablets 
discuss with him what they have written. This in dumb show.) ^ 
The Scholasticus {to another monk who has fust entered). Ah, 
Brother Rodolphus, thou hast brought the easels for the copying 
and Uhnninating. Peter {to one of the boys of the oblati), leave 
thy donatus and come here with Philemon and Lucius for thy 
lessons. 

Brother Rodolphus {showiy the Scholasticus an Rbuminated 
hook). Behold Brother, this is the last of the works of Aristotle, 
which I have copied almost to the last page from.the translation of 
the saintly Boethius. 

The Scholasticus. Whatl hast thou, in truths nearly completed 
thy task? 
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Brother Rodolphua. Aye, but I have been nigh to 40 years copy- 
ing the translations from the works of the grei^t philosopher from 
Greece. 

* The Scholasticus {to the three hoys who have joined them), \ er- 
ily, a book is so precious a thing that this work of Brother Rodolphus 
is worth a king’s ransom. 

[Peter. Would that I could be so skilled as Brother Rodolphus 
in copying and illuminating! 

Julian. And I ! Then w^ would have another book to add to the 
library of the monastery. 

Philemon, But we have a goodly store of books already. As many 
as 500. 

Brother Rodolphus, And each one has been copied by some monk 
or student with loving care. Well, let us set about our task.] Peter, 
here is the copy of Virgil’s “ Aeneid.” Thou hast made good strides 
already in the copying. {Peter takes the hook,, together with the 
parchment on which he is making the. copy., and sits down at one 
of the easels,) 

The Scholasticus* {turning., fnds that two of the ’Smaller hoys of 
the Extemi are whispering together., for they have been left in idle- 
ness). What is this! Converse between two boys when the masters 
back is turned! {He holds up the switches hanging^ at his belt.) 
Come with me, rascals, and meet your punishment. {He lifts the 
two little felUnos by the scruff of the neck.) Bow your heads in 
prayer {to the other little boys) until my return. {He goes out, 
Right, with the culprits while the other hoys how their heads as 
commanded.) 

Brother Rodolphus. Julian, thy copy of Boethius which thou art 
learning to illuminate will be a credit to the monastery. 

Julian. I am glad that it is good in thy sight, Brother Rodolphus. 
( He sits at the easel with palette and brush and begins to work^ on 

the iUurnmating.) J ■ 

Brother Rodolphus. Philemon, this, the copy of the Bible 
which thou art making, already hath two mistakes. * Sit here and 
I will show thee how to correct the errors. {Philemon sits at an- 
other eqsel and the two become absorbed in their task.) 

ThS SoholasHous {returning without the hoys). I have left the 
miscreants each in solitary confinement for the day. See to it now 
that no other boy offends. {He glares at the little boyj^, who now 
raise their heads from prayer.) Stand near me here. {He sits on 
the bench under the tree.) Now let me hear hqw well ye remember 
the lesson from the New Testameiit which ye-were taught yester- 
mom. {T£ a Utile fellow.) Paultis, thou shslt begin. First state 
the chapter and the verse. 
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Pmlm. The third chapter of St. John, the sixteenth verse. “ For 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son that 
whc^ver believeth in him should not perish but have everlasting 

TU SchoUuti^. Tis well said. Now, Theocritus, what eaith 
the next v^rse of the Scriptures ? 

Tl^ocntm. “ For God sent him into the world not to condemn the 
world; but that tl^B-^ld through him might be saved.” 

The Porter i4nieHng). Brother Scholasticus, the Sisters from the 
c^vent across the river are here with garments and other things. 
Wnat 'word hast thou for them? 

The Bid them enter. {To the hoys of both echooU.) 

Lome, lads, leave your work and stand respectfully silent before the 
gracious Sisters. {The boys rise, setting back the easels and, other 

paraph^^lm, and stand in groups together, in aititudes'of respect 
as the Porter returns vjith the Sisters.) 

Porter. Sister Tekla, Sister Lioba,' Sister Cecilia, together * 
with their gentle scholars. 

(Thtrcw^ enter thiree nms in hlaek veil, and long govme, aa- 
companred hy few Ultle girh from, 7 to It year, of age On their 
arms they carry black and white woolen garments, while one of the 
nune has a purple altar cloth embroidered with gold and a little 
girl carries a haeket covered with a white cloth.) 

Brother Scholmtime. Welcome, Sisters. The peace of our Lord 
and the blessing of the Holy Virgin be with you. 

SUtermia {evidently the leader). Peace be with thee, Brother, 
and all thy company. We have brought the garments which we have 
made for the brethren of the monastery, for the which we now desin 
that thou wilt send us the wheat and fruit and meat which, in ac- 
cordanc6 with custoruj is our rccomponso. 

The Scholaeticw. Right gladly will we make exchange of food 
for clothing. * o'* 

And this, the altar cloth which is to go to the Church 
of bt Chrysostom, .18 now deUvered by Sister Cecilia, under whose 
direction it was spun, and woven and embroidered by the Sisters. 

The Scholasticus {as he takes the aUar cloth). Truly it is a thiiiff 
of teauty imd greatly to be cherished. ( Turning.) Brother Bruna 
do thou and some of the Oblati take the clothing and the alter cloth 
^d put them away in safe-keeping. {Brother Brnno and some of 
sC>Hl^ Peter, do as they are hid, ret^^ing 

{The little girl with the basket whispers in Sister TekWs ear.) 

^ head in answer to the child, then 

speaks). The scholars o| the convent have a littJb gift to the 
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good Father Abbot, by these their schoolmates, with the respectful 
good wishes of the scholars. 

(Th^Uttle girl holds the basket up for Brother Scholasticus U 
takeT) ^ ^ 

The Scholasticus. Pray what hast thou brought, my child? 

Lucia {the little girl). It is some sweetmeats and confectionery 
which we have made with our own ^ands for the pleasure of the 
good Abbot. 

The Scholasticus. Thanks for this kindness. 

Sister Tekla {to the Scholasticus.^ as he takes the basket). Thou 
seest,*^|pther, that in addition to their studies, together with their 
spini^^Vand embroidery, the daughters of the convent school learn 
also t^e accomplished in culinary arts. 

The Scholasticus. We praise thy industry and knowledge. Sister, 
in imparting these things to the daughtei-s of the poor and rich even 
as we teach hero in this monastery the sons of both humble and noble 

• parentage. So do we strive to keep learning. and virtue alive in an 
age of bitter strife and enmity. 

^Sister Tekla.. By thy leave; Brother, we will return again unto our 
convent. Peace be with thee and all thy brethren. 

The Scholasticus. Farewell, good Sisters, and the blessings of our 
Lord and Master attend you, one and all. 

( The Sisters and the Utile girls go Right.) 

The Scholasticus {to some of the hoys who have pressed for^card 
to see them go). To , your tasks again! Boys and Brethren. 

Brother Bruno. But, Brother, ’tis the hour for the singing lesson. 
Our Brother Chanter is already with us. {He turns to indicate a 
morik who has just entered from Left.) 

The Scholasticus. Ah, Brother Chanter, we will give the lads 
into thy care. Proceed with the singing of the Gregorian chant.* 

The Scholasticus {whe-n they have finished). We will now with- 
draw to the dining hall, where we will refresh ourselves with our 
simple food. {The hoys take up the song again and follow Brother 
Scholasticus and the other monks off. Left. Peter lingers behind 
the others to assist Brother Rodolphus in cairying off the easels. 
As he passes, T.outh cHutohes at his cloak.) 

Youth. Please, please let me look into your face 1 

Peter {gently). Surely, friend. What wouldst thou? 

Youth {peers into the other's face, then turns away), 1 was mis- 
taken. Tou are not my brother, Mentor. 

, Mentor? Who is'Mentor? {Y outh shakes his head wearily 

• and crosses to the bench, where he sits down, leaning his head against 
the great bole of the tree.) , 

- * 8mt appMdtK U» QNSorUa chant. 
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Peter. Your hand felt cold, friend. Here, take my cloak. I can 
get another. {He places the cloak gently about Youth's sh<Mder, 
but the latter is too miserable to take any notice and Peter slips away 
quietly. The far sound of the singing swells out again and comes 
to an end just as the curtains close on Part /.) 

•r 


PART II 

ACTION 1 

EDUCATION DURING THE RENAISSANCE 

THE FIFTEENTH CENTURT 

(As the curtains part, after a few moments' intermission, the figure 
of Youth is discovered on the bench under the tree, in much the same 
position as before. 

how, from the Right, the Old Woman enters withJier shuffling 
step. When she reaohes the center of the stage she looks about her 
and discovers Youth on the beswh. She ways her head sadly over 
the forlorn little figure and hobbles over to the boy.) 

The Old Woman (touching Youth gently). Is it you, lad? Will 
you lend me a corner of your cloak? I am cold. 

} outh (raising his head, wearily). Oh, Granny, you are welcome. 
My heart feels warmer now that you arc here.- (He places half the 
^HoaJe about her as she sits beside him.) We will share the cloak and 
soon I will go along with you, for I can find no trace of my dear 
companions. 

The Old 11 Oman. Tut, tut I IVhere is all that good courage you 
boasted of awhile since? But cheer up, my lad, for I think I hear 

the coming of a goodly company who will make your young lieart 
glad. 

(A strain of harp-like music is heard, without, and laughter from 
fresh young voices.) 

The Old Woman. A-hal My ears were right. ,LDok sharp now. 
Let us hid<5 yonder (pointhig to the dftngs. Left), for if I’m not 
mistaken you’ll have a vision of rare beauty to cheer you. (She 
leads } outh toward the wings. Left, where they pause for a moment 
to watch the approach from the RigU of <^man akd several young 
folk. As the figures enter the stage. Youth and the Old WotMn 
disappear into the wings. 

The man who enters is tdl and dignipd, and is dressed in a long 
rich robe. His f<^ is high-bred and sensitive. Great inteUigenci 
shines from, his kind eyes. He is accompanied by a group of young 
people, dresSed'm Florentine drese of the fifteenth oentury, Theh 
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ages vary from 8 to 15. 'The man is Messer Ferranti Gallino, u*ho, 
in this sceney is modeled on the character of Vittorino da Feltre^ the 
eminent schoohruister who founded a school v/i\der the patronage of 
the Gor^zaga princes in lli26y caMing his school the “ Casa Giocosa^'\ 
the '‘'‘Pleasant or Joyous UouseJ'' The young people -who accom- 
pany him are his pupils^ sons and daughters of the nobility^ together 
with the children of poor hut gentle folk, who have come to be in- 
structed by the learned and benign master.) 

Gallino {as he enters). We will rest here under the grateful shade 
of this oak tree. 

EUzabetta {a little girl who holds his hand). And thou wilt tell 
us more about Prometheus — the god who brought fire to man I 

Gallino. In-truth, child, I have but just finished the tale, as we 
walked thro’ the wood from Casa Giocosa, the Pleasant House, for a 
little relaxation in this sweet glade. {He sits on the bench.) 

Lodovico {a tall youth). Elizabetta could hear the taleau hundred 
times and yet not tire o^it. 

Gallino {as the you/ng people group themselves about him) . What 
would the world have done had not the treasures of ancient Greece 
tind Rome been delivered up to us again, out of the., hands of the 
heathen, in precious manuscripts, wherein these glorious tales of 
gods and of men have come to us again, in the pure and exalted 
lan^age of Homer and of Virgil. 

Beatrice {a maiden of 11 years, looking up from her embroidery ) . 
And then -there are the Roman poets, Terence and Plautus, with 
their lively comedies. 

Lodovico. An d do not forget the plays of Sophocles which our 
Messer Gallino has so lately read and construed for us. 

EUeahetta. But I love the stories best. {The older ones laugh.) 
Those which tell of Perseus, Andromache, noble Hera and the fair 
Persephone. 

Oalliru) {patting her hand affectionately). Truly thou art righ 
this as in all things, EliSabetta. These tales bear bidden truths t^ 
strike at the very heart of thmgs. . 

Bema^ino (a boy of 12). But Messer, we have our own Italian 
poets, Dante and Petrarch, and the great Boccaccio, who has enriched 
the world with most excellent tales df mirth and adventure. 

EUzabetta. Oh, tell us, then, one of Boccaccio’s talea {The older 
ones laugh again.) 

Gallino. Nay, we have had tales enough for one day. [Rather 
would we hear one of Petrarch’s nqatchless sonnets. 

"Lodovico {eagerly, as he opens the book he carries in his hand). 
Messer,' if thou wilt bear With me, I would dearly like to recul one of 


that 
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Petrarch’s sonnets which hath stirred my soul as a strong wind stirs 
deep watere. 

Oallino. Read, my son ; gladly will we listen. 

Lodovico {reading) : 

Pensive and lone where earth. lies loneliest 
I pace with faint and tardy st^p, ni^' eye 
Casting around my path, alert to fly 

If other Teet the wilderpess have prest. ' ' 

Mb beside attends at my behest 

To shed or screen frsm curious passer-by, 

Who by my j&yle^mlen may well espy 
Wliat Are Is ravaging the Inner breast. 

So that I now believe that mount and plain 

And wood and stream have knowledge how is wrought 
This solitary life, to'm^n so dim: 

Yet way so wild or rough ? cannot gain 
That love is not Into my presence brought, 

^ Holding discourse with me and I with him. 

Gallmo. In very truth, it is surpassing fine, that verse. {The 

children murmur their appreciaiionJ) 

Le^ra (a girl of H or W-yean). Was it not Petrarch who loved 
fair Laura well? 

Gallino. He loved her dearly. 

Lodovico. And held her in hisjieart as lofty as a mountain pass, 
iHgn under the clouds and e*en as far beyond his reach. 

Francesco {a hoy of 10). But Petrarch was a scholar as well as 

poet who studied just as we do, the great masters of those mighty 
days strlong ago.] 

Barbara {one of tie smaller children). How far that time was- 
ureece and Rome! 

E?nilia. How old, how very old the world is I 
Gallino. OUT time, perhaps, is'young, or may seem so to those 
who come hereafter. Indeed, if it be true, what rumor says, that the 
sailor Columbus has discovered a New World, beyond the ocean’s 

fartherest rim, we may look for stranger things to come than ever 
yet have taken place. 

Battista {a hoy). My father tells me it is rumored that the “ King 
of Spam sent some ships over the seas (under command of Co- 
umbus), who, after a voyage of six and thirty days, discovered cer- 
tain islands, amongst others a very big one lying east with broad 
rivers and terrible mountains and very fertile lands.” (From a 
letter of thai time.) 

Oiomnni Aye, so I have heard alsif. And they say that "pepper 
found^e^ Parrots as big as falcons and as red as pheasante’’ aw 
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Leonora, And “they found trees bearing fine wool ,and othere 
which produce wax and linen fibres.” 

Battista. And “the 4-ivers there run with gold and there is plenty 
of copper but no iron, and many other wonders.” 

Dorotea. “And one can neither see the Arctic nor the Antarctic 
poles.” 

GalUno. Why, what a flood of marvels do we hear ! 'Tis^better 
lesson in geography than a week’s study of tllr worldjuarpin cliar- 
coal hanging on the wall at school. ' I 

Battista. But, Messer, it is true, they say. And/ now we know 
that Copernicus and Galileo were in the right when they said the 
w'orld was round. 

Isabella {iUvstrating with a gesture). For Columbus has sailed 
round the world to the other side and up again. 

(A shout is heard op,tside and boyish voices call, Halloa! Halloa! 
Where are you aUf") , 

The Children {running and looking (off Left). AVe are here, in the 
glade. Come and join us. Tell us t/ll you have been doing! 

(A group of bems now enters; the leader is a sturdy youth of 
tanned by the sun., and with a shock of tousled hair.) 

Jacopo {the leader). Such a fine swim as we have had! 

Gian {another boy). And Jacopo swam from shore to shore and 
back again. 

Loremo {another boy). As great a distance, nearly, as Leander 
when he swam the Hellespont. 

Jacopo. Nay! ’Twas not far at all ! 

Gian. But indeed it was. Jacopo swims as well as a man; the 
swimming master says so. 

Oallino. Well done, Jacopo 1 If thou excellest in the art of swim- 
ming as thou dost in horsemanship and in the hunt, which of all 
pastimes “ is best from its likeness to war” (“ Book of the Cour- 
tier ”) , then art thou well on half the way to be the perfect courtier. 
But remember that ’tis not enough to excel in sports aaid the use of 
weapons, “ thd great thing for a courtier is to have knowledge.” 
(“ Book of the Courtier."*') 

Jacopo {shaking his head dubiously). Therein, Messer Gallino, I 
fear } am sadly at fault, l^t later to-day I promise to study earn- 


estly Caesar’s “ Comment 
stanzas of the lesson. 

Oallino. WelJ said, 
by Jacopo in this res 
The Other Boys. 


fies” and to learn by heart the first four 


’uming to the other boys.) Will you be led 
t as in all others 1 ^ 

We will study. 


t 
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Francesco ( mischievomly) . That is, Messer, if we may go a-hunt- 
ing on the morrow or perchance make merry here in the glade with 
a lively game. 

All the Children. Yes, yes, a game we beg! Llet us play “ palla” 
the lively tennis! {A game which resembled tennis.) 

GaUino. Nay, not a game, but what say you to a dance — here on 
the green. For soon our Lord the Duke will entertain the Magnifico 
himself and all his court, when you will all '|;>e called upon to dance 
your prettiest in the Festival. 

Jacopo. Yes, yes, a dance! Let’s dance the Pavane. 

Leonora. And Battista’s lute shall be our music. 

Oallhxo. Begin, then, and mind, do not forget this is your lesson, so 
shall you perform with all due care to courtesy. 

[BcUtista now begins to play the lute. The boys bow low before 
their partners., the girls returning their bows with deep curtsies. 
They Sance a stately measwre and when they have finished they laugh 
and clap their hands., crying “ Well done! Well done! ^Twas well 
done., was it not, good Messer?'*'') 

Gcdlmo. Indeed, ’twould have done justice to the Court of His 
Holiness himself 1 But look who’s here! {Youth, who has watched 
the dance from the toings in great delight, has now ventured to come 
forward cmd stands looking shyly at Messer GaUino. AU the 
children turn at theJMesser's exclamation.) 

Lodovieo. Why, ’tis a lad straight from the lies of Greece. Be- 
hold his mantle and his sandals. 

All the Children. Aye, ’tis a vision ! 

EUzahetta {rurmirig to Oallino). Oh, oh ! I am frightened I 

GaUino {laughing). Nay, ’tis but a peasant boy, from the sea- 
banks, likely. There is naught to fear, child. {To Youth, in a 
kindly tone.) Where dost thou come from, little fellow? 

Youth. From “The Golden Age.” 

The Children (wonderingly). “The Golden Age!” 

Oallino {smiling). Alas! ’Tis a place we know only in our 
dreams. Art thou lost, son? 

Youth Nay, l am not lost, but these are lost. {Pointing to Jaoo- 
po, Lodovieo, who stand together, and E^sahetta.) These are my 
kindred, but they have forgotten mA because they are under the da^^ 
spell of the Sorcerer. y , 

EUzahetta {clinging to OdUino)^"'Qik(, I am frightened! {The 
ether children .also move nearer^ the Messer.) 

Oallino {laughing). Nay, ’tis a prank he playa {To Yoidh) 
We do not fear thy “ Sorcerer ” here, my lad, so Udie thy jests else- 
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whore, for ’tis not becoming a lad from the humble folk to make 
merry with his betters. Be off and promptly ! 

Youth, But ’tis TMt a jest ! ’Tis the truth ! the truth! the truth! 
(fiTe tUT7i£ CLTid runs ojf^ iiight.^ vyith his fumds clenched in the ex- 
tremity of his feeling.) 

Lodovico. Thinjeest thou he is mad, Messer? 

Gallvnc. Either mad or in a dream of his own imaginings. [But 
come, let us forget the strange little fellow, for we can not help him. 

■ I have a rare, line treaty for you which all this time I have kept hid 
in my sleeve. 

(//« takes a little morocco case from Ms sleeve^ and \oith loving 
care opens it and shows the contents to the children^ mho have clus- 
'xtered round him.) 

‘^milieu A turquoise I 

Leonardo. Engraved with a Victory 1 

GaHimo. By whose hand, think ye? A 

Lodovico. I would say it could be done by no other hand thai^hat 
of Fideli of Ferrara, the Jewish goldsmith. 

Gallino. Thou hast guessed right. There is none li|jb Fideli for 
skill. Behold the medallion’s delicacy, its line precisioh, its fluent 
line! 

Lodovico. Whence came this treasure, Messer? 

Gallino. It was the good pleasure of our Lord the Duke t® bestow 
it o?^me for what he deems are services rendered in the cause of 
learning. 

Elizabetta. And he did right, Dear Messer I But thejif the Duke 
could well spare one of his treasures — he has so many. ' 

Beatrice. Elizabetta speaks truly, for within the walls of the 
Duke’s castello are the priceless works of Mantegna and Cellini, of 
Xlichelangelo, of Raphael, and the divine Leonardo. \ 

Gallino. But to a Florentine, no smallest work of art can well be 
spared, for his nature is so formed that a singular and most intense 
-pleasure permeates his being when in the presence of beauty.' 

Lodovico. I would speak of beauty, Messer, as the poet |>Ante 
speaks of the lady whom he loved. He says : \ ^ 


So goodly and bo. seemly doth appear 

My Lady, when she doth a greeting bring, 

That tongue Is stayed silent ifhd quivering, \ 

And eye adventures not to look on her.] 

— From the Seventeenth Sonnet (Garnett, Translator) 


4 


Jacopo {looking upward). The sun is high, Messer. It must ibe 
close. to noon, when refreshment awaits us. \ 


^Oalltno [ (loi/A a laugh.) The morning’s exercise demands a mor^ 
BubstaHtisl meal than poet’s fancies, eh, Jacopo?] {He throws hiA 
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ftm over the hoy's shoulder affectionately.) Well, we will r“>urn, . 
and Leonora shall borrow Batlista’s lute the while she lifts her voice 
to make the air sweet with song. {They start to go.) 

{Leonora takes Battista's lute and strikes a stnng or two. The 
s&und makes Gallino yause.) 

Gallino {as he pauses., and speaking with deep feeling). "WTiat a 
power hath music! It “is a high and holy thing • ♦ ♦ When 

Socrates was well stricken with years he learnt to play upon the 
harp, and Plato and Aristotle would have music taught from child- 
hood.” {Book of the Courtier.'''') {To Leonora.) So lift thy 
voice, dear child, that we may the better lift up our souls to God. 

• -{Leonora sings an old medieval song'* to the accompaniment of 
the lute., while Gallino apd the children move off vrith happy, leisurely 
steps. As the song dies anvay in the distance, the Old Woman enters. 
Seeing no one, she gives°'a knorving wag of the head. She straightens 
up, and again her mien becomes strangely regal. SheTodse.8 her staff 
on high. ThSn she slowly resumes her stooped position and hob- 
bles off.) 

^ ACTION : 
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SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH. AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

{In a moment, a little boy of 7 or 8 years enters and looks about 
him in a frightened manner for a hiding place, and is about t§hide 
in the hollow tree when an older hoy of 12 or 11 enters a/rid oaUs 
sharply.) 

Sanvuel Ward {the older hoy). Here! Thou ’rt my fag. 

Richard Cartwright {the smaller hoy). I know, but — 

Samuel {grabbing the other by the collar). Take this jerkin to the 
tailor. If^^orely needs mending. 

. Richard. But I’ll be late to schoq^and the provost will flog me. 

Samuel. What! Words from a fag to his master! Be off with thee 
or I’ll make thine eai-s ring! {Ue thrusts the jerkin. int&kRichardls 
hand and hauls him toward the wings. Right.) 

. Richard {as he runs off, protesting). Oh, wliatever shall I dol 
Whatever shall I do 1 

{Groups of boys of all ages from 6 to 14 and 16 years enter. They 
come group by group, some entering after the others. The older 
hoys carry leather satchels with books, to which quill pens and ink- 
home are attached. ^ The boys are all talking together about their 
play, in a hubbub of voices. Some of the boys spin tops, others play 
marbles and knucklebones, while others play leapfrog. Youth now 

peers from the wings. Right, and watches the hoys at play. 

= fL 
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[PreseivtUf^ one of the older hoye shouts, “ Come here!^ Instantly 
all the smaller hoys come racing to him. One little fellow, however, 
stops to* pick up a marhle.) 

John Ordway. Laggard again, eh, William f I’faith, then, thou 
must do my errand. TakQ this inkliorn to be filled. Be quick about 
it! . 

Thomas tHhhen {coming forward). Odds bodies! By what right 
dost thou give orders to my fag, William Hayward ? 

John. I have right enough. He was the last fag to heed when 1 
called “ Come here?” And the last fag to come needs must do the 
errand. 

Thomas. You lie I Ralph there {pointing to another smaller hoy) 
was the last. 

John. L^st give me the lie! Take that, then ! {He knocks off the ' 
other ho^ hat.) ♦ * 

Thomas. Thou villain! {He hits hack.) 

{All the other hoys crowd around the fighters and for a moment 
a lively fight ensues, hut] a bell sounds outside [and interrupts the 
battle.]) 

The Boys. Hist! The school bell! [Stop your fighting. We’ll 
all be flogged.] {They rush off pell-mell, [the boys who were fight- 
ing being the last to go. But they, too, rush off in great haste calling 
-out, “/V/ settle thee later r\ “/’ZZ settle thee and make thee a fine 
mash af bloody bones ! ”] As they run off, Youth slips glfickly from 
his place in the wings and hides in the hollow tree. 

A shuffling of many feet is now heard outside, and presently 
several lines of boys enter in single file, an usher, or older boy, in 
charge of each. Each line is preceded by boys who carry plain 
benches and desks, the latter being made of a long board nailed to 
uprights. These are placed before each bench, the benches being 
placed in rows facing the right of the stage. 

Now the fle-admaster enters, preceded by boys who bring in his 
desk and chair, which they place on the right of the stage facing the 
benches. He is a pale, sour-visaged young man in a long black robe 
and round cap. He carries some large books in one hand and a bundle 
of switches in the other. He now raps sharply on the desk. The 
boys straighten into stiff attitudes of attention..) 

Headmqster. To your knees, for worship. 

{The boys kneel, take off their caps, and bow their heads, as the 
Headmaster also kneels, to mutter under his breatfi a prayer in Ldtin. 
When he is finished they all rise.) ' 

Headmaster {sternly). Quiet, there! Are you mules or oxen to 
qiake such stampeding as of iron hoofs! {He lifts his switches 
threateningly. The boys cower and sink quietly into their seats.) t 
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The lessons for the day will be but brief since ‘ tis the day of Reckon- 
ing, Friday, when just punishment for all offenses will be meted out 
by our head Provost. The fourth form will now come forward for 
instruction in the “Vocabula.” The rest will prepare the lesson in 
“ Donatus,” the Latin graffhnar, and in writing set forth for them 
lust eventide, to be recited later. The usher of the first form will 
instruct in the “Accidence” from the wall book. 

( There now ejieue a few matn’tnts of confusion. The fourth frmn 
boys come forward to the master's desk, while the small hoys rise 
and go to one side, where they cluster about an usher who iiistructs 
fhe?n, in dumb show, from a large hook which is placed on a sheip 
that hnst been nailed crossicise to a tall post, where the hook cam. he 
seen by all. The hoys who have been told to study get out their 
hooks or paper and quills, as the case may be^ and bury their faces 
in thf ir tasks. Some of the boys use Hornbooks. (See Appendix.) 

The little feuj, who went on the errand tp the tailor, returns at 
this point and tnes to reach his place at the waU book \oith 'Ihc 
others without attracting any notice, hut he is unsuccessful.) 

Hcadyiaster (frowning). Kichard Cartwright; For being late, 
five blows to be administered at the Reckoning. 

(The poor little fellow slinks away aneT joins his mates at ^fteir 
lesso7u) 


, Headmaster (spreading open aiarge leather covered book). To- 
day I will read froni the “ Vocabula,” when each scholar wfll repeat 
the w-ords in rote. ,So shall the words be kept in memory. Edward 
Waynflete, thou shalt head the line. (One of the boys takes his 
place at the head of the line of hoys which is facing the H^q^- 
■matlter’s desk.) ^ 

Headmaster. “ Prora navis, the foremost part of the shyppe.” 
Edward. “ Prora navis, the foremost part of the shyppe.” 

Second Boy. “ Prora navis, the foremost part of the shyppe.” 
Third Boy. “ Prora navis, the foremost part of tlie shyppe^’ 
Fourth Boy. “ Prora navis, the .foremost part of the shyppe.” 
Headmaster. “ Puppis rostrum, the hynder parte of the shyppe.” 
Edward. “ Puppik rostrum, the hynder parte of the shyppe.” " 
Second Boy. “ Puppis rostrum, the hynder parte of the shyppe.” 
(ETach boy repeats the line, but one of the boys stumbles a little, 
at which the master raps him sharply with the switches. The boy 
cowers and in a trembling voice repeats the words correctly.) 

Headmaster. Antenna, the sayleward.” {Each hoy repeats this 
in turn as before.) * 

Headmaster. “ Malus, the mast.” {Each hoy repeats this tn ium 
as before.) 

{As the hoys are^reaiting, an usher walks up and down the henohes 
supervising work of the soholars there giul jeoasiondUif shaking 
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07\e of them, roughly for matterition. The usher of the -first form 
cofUinues to instruct the smcJXer hoys in their work. 

There now enters with great show of pride and s^f-importojnoe 
the dreaded figure of the Provost., a harsh-faced man, with a griz- 
zled heard. Be 'wears a long hlack gown and cap, and carries a 
bundle of switches and a hook.) 

Headmaster {rising). The Provost. Your manners, fellows. 

{At this all the hoys turn or rise, as the case may he, and how 
with cap in hand. The Provost takes the seat vacated hy the Head- 
master, who stands near hy.) ^ 

Provost {to the hoys). Resume your seats. And mind — no noise! 

{The hoys tiptoe hack to their seats.) 

Provost {opening his hook). ’Tis the record of a black week that 
is spread before me, of divers foul offenses. {He looks at the hoys 
with heeding hrows through "his horn-rimmed spectacles.) There 
is scarce a boy who will escape 10 lashes, and for the most part there 
be more boys to suffer worse. {The hoys squirm in their seats.) 
Here be written down the nature of the offenses together with the 
punishments withal. 

Thomas. Dibben, for bringing meat into (he school, an^^rffense ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Founders — 20 blows.' {Thomas cringes.) 

WiUiam. Hayward, for aiding in the offense — 12 blows. {William 
winces.) 

Edward Waynflete, for absence from the morning session on the 
first day of the week — 10 blows. {Edward blinks.) 

John Burgess, for the offense of getting tallow dripp'pigs on his 
book — 10 blows. 

Henry Wetmore, for delinquency in Latin verse — 15 blows. 

■John Ordway, for the same offense — ^the same punishment. 

Ralph Wendall, for the wetting of his feet when gathering 
boughs for May Day — 7 blows. 

Samuel Ward, the worst offender {he glowers at the 5oy),.hath 
been found guilty of joining in the foul offense of cock-baiting and 
cock-fighting^ for the which he is to be bounden to the flogging 
stool to suffer 80 lashes. {Samuel, groans and hows his head on the 
desk. The other hoys roll their eyes at him pityingl/y, hut make no 
comment.) 

Henry Waite, Sidney White, Joseph Read, George Calloway, 
Lewis ^tton, all for lateness {<U this point tjhe Headmaster whis- 
pers in the Provost's ear; the Provost nods portentously), and 
Richard Cartwright, 8 strokes each. {He rises.) We will now 
^thdraw into the precincts of the lower chambers that the unseemly 
outcries of the offenders may not disturb the quibt of the passers-by, 
llie.offenderd will form in lines under the guidance of the ushers,’^ 
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the while those who have escaped- punishment will retire to peruse 
their lessons within the cloisters under Headmaster Wrangle here. 
[He raps on the desk.) To your places, quickly! [Th/’ boys take 
their respective places. The good hoys now file out to the Right 
under the Headmaster'‘s stem gaze., while the cnlprits^ with down- 
cast faces., go out Left under the menacing glance of the ruthless 
Provost. As the hoys fie pvt, Left and Right, Youth comes from 
his hiding place and walks thoughtfully to the Center of the stage. 
A shuffling step is heard and the Old Woman enters, muttering to 
herself, “ Well, weU! Well, well! WeU, well! Wed, well!") 

Youth {turning). Granny! You. airain! 

The Old Woman. Aye, I Avas watching. 

Youth. You think as I do — I see it in your face. {The Old 
Woman nods her head.) Why, I never even thought of looking for 
my kindred in such a school, where they flogged so and fought so 
and had no trace of gentleness. 

The Old Woman. Aye, you are right. But you must not forget 
that at least ’twas the sons of rich and poor alike who were flogged 
and Avho fought, and not just the privileged. 

* Youth {striking his fst to his palm). Now I know what the 
trouble was Avith the Avondrous school in the garden where I saw 
all my kindred, even as in the days of Greece. Only the children 
of the rich were there. And so it was with Rome! 

The Old Woman. Aye, only the privileged. 

Youth {thmight fully). Granny,* I begin to see. Every school, it 
seems, has some fault, or perhaps many faults, which cloak my 
dear kindred in some disguise. 

The Old Woman. I shouldn’t wonder. 

Youth. So I must search till I find a school where children of all 
degrees, rich and poor, boys and girls, are taught freely and gladly. 
Then shall my kindred be restored to my arms I 

[The Old Woman. You’re getting close — pretty close to the truth. 

Youth {with shimmg face). Now I know — I know I shall find 
them 1 

The Old Woman {chuckling). That’s the boy, that’s the lad for 
mel] , 

ACTION • 

THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSB 

im TO ISM, IN AMSBICA 

{In the distance, childish voices are heard singing, ^London 
Bridge is Falling Down!*^) 

The Old Woman. My, my ! What’s that? Another school? Well, 
watch here, my lad. 1 must be off agaim 
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Youth. Aye, I’ll hide myself, for look, both boys and pirls, high 
and lov?, come. Ah, here — here I shall find my Moved conij)anions! 
{He slips info the hellow tree., while the Old Womein hobbles off, 
Left.) 

{The voices come nearer and noic there enter groups of children, 
ranging from 3 or If years of age to 12 or 15, group by group 
and singly also. 7 hey earn/ lunch basJeets and .some of them, camj 
roadside bouquets. The girls wear floppy sunbonnets and vem/ plain 
high-waisted calico dresses with long skirts. The boys wear lowf 
trousers, rather full, and short ro^ind jackets which make them look 
like miniature menfolk. They also wear caps ic’ith visors or stiff 
hats with nmrow brims. 

Some of the children play London Bridge, or tag or leapfrog, 
while still others play marbles and spin tops. Two little girls com- 
pare their samplers and quilting squares which they have brought to 
school to learn haw to make “ cross stilchl'* and to sew “ over and 
overl' 

A shout now goes up from the children^ “ Here comes the School- 
malm!'''' whereupon they all ivee to one side of the stage, where 
they stand clustered together waiting for the teacher's arrival. 

In a moment she appears, a pleasant faced girl of 20, wearing a 
plal/n calico dress and. a sunbonnet and carrying a lumch basket like 
the childr9^ together with a small geographical globe. 

The children all greet her with their manners!^ CT\jing good - 
morning, md'am/^'' The boys take off their hats and make stiff little 
bobs of the head, while, the girls make little curtsies.) 

The Schoolma'am. Good morning, children. It’s a nlcasant day, 
isn’t it? 


The OhUdren. Yes, ma’am. Yes, ma’am. 

J \The children with the flowers come forward and give her their 
iquets, saying, “ We brought you these, Ma''a 7 n. We jncked them 
by the roadside.^^ She thanks them with ge.nuine pleasure and tucks 
the flowers into her sunbonnet^ which she now takes of.) 

The Schcalma'am: Ebenezer, Henry, you older boys, get the 
benches and desks straight, please, and the other children place their 
bonnets and caps all together in one place, neatly. • 

{The children do as she bids them, the girls placing their bonnets 
on Qne stde of thfi stage ad the rear while the hoys place their caps on 
the opposite side. Meanwhile the older boys straighten the benches 
which ha/ve been left behind by the English boys, as the benches were 
very similar. The master’s desk is left for the teacher to use. The ^ 
hoys place the benches in a rectangle with one side left open for the 
tsacAe^s desk ^nd chair, placed Eight of stage. There is a double 
r<^ of benches, one row in front of the other. The dsiks are placed 
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back of the rear row of baches so that the older children^ when xorit- 
ing^ sit with their backs to the teacher.) 

The Schoolma'am {rappingonthede.sk). School will now begin. 

{The children run to their seats, the older boys and girls seating 
themselves on the. rear benches while the younger children sit on 
the front benches.) 

The. Schoolmdani. Now we will have the opening exercises, a 
Hible verse from each child. Abigail, you may begin and we will 
go straight round. Just the little ones to-day. , 

Abigail {hopping vp and renting very lovdhj and quickly). “And 
He opened His month and taught them, saying:” {She sits demn.) 

The School md‘ am. Next. 

The Next Child {hopping up). “Jesus wept.” {She sits down.) 

The Schoolma'am. Next. 

The ,\ext Child. “Blessed he the peaceq^ik^rs.” 

The Schoolma’am. Next. 

7'he Next Child {repeating the same bu-dness). “Jesus wept.” 

{And so on, until all the smallest children have given a verse, each 
one, of course, selecting the shortest and easiest '‘^versc'’’ that could 
he found in the Bible.) 

The Schoolma’am. The older scholars will now study their writ- 
ing. Hester, you will please to hand these copy books to the class, 
in which I have “set the copy.” 

{Hester comes fomcard and gets the. copy books and passes them 
to the older children.. They are brown, jmper-covered ’’^homemade'^ 
hooks of foolscap, folded twice.) 

The Schoolma'am. There, are two sentences which I have written 
at the top of the page for you to copy. Edward, please read the 
one in your copy book. 

Edward {reading laboriously). “Take ye iny yoke, so Jesus 
spoke.” {The. New England Primer.) 

The Schoolmal am. Polly, what does yoUrs say. 

PoUy {reading more glibly). In Adam’s fall we sin-ned all.” 

{The. New England Primer.) 

The Schoolma’am. Now go at once to your writing and be care- 
ful not to mar t\ie page with errors. 

{The children take the plummets'"’ — rude, thick pencils, some of 
which are made like small tomahawks — from their necks, where they 
have been^spended by means of string, and begin to write.) 

The Schoolma'am. Eunice and Sally will do their sewing to-day 
Fetch your sampler and your quilting at once. 

{The UUle run and get their sewing and sit together a UttU 
apart from the others.) 

The Schoolma'am. TTie first class will now come forward to recite 
their letters. {The little ones come forward to the teaohePs desk.) 
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2’Ae Schoolmdam {pointing with her quill pen to the letters in 
the hUie-covered hook^ '•'‘The New England Primer^'' published^ first 
edition^ about 1691, but reprinted many times and used well into 
the nineteenlh century). Jonas, what is that syllable! 

Jonas. B-a, Ba. 

The Schoolma'am {pointing) And this? 

Jonas. C-a, Ca. 

The Schoolma'am. And this? 

Jonas. D-a, Da. 

The Schoolma'am. Goo^ Now, Rose, what is this? 

Rose. F-a, Fa. 

The Schoohnd^am. And this? 

Rose {stumbling). H- G- H — 

The Schoohna'am. No, Rose, look again. 

Rose. Oh, I see : G*a, Ga. 

The SchoolmcHam. Good, and this? 

Rose. H-a, Ha. 

The Schoolma'am. William, what is this? 

WUliam. J-a, Jay. 

One of the Older Boys {who has been listening to the children 
recite instead of writing). Haw 1 Haw 1 

The Schoohna'am. Ebenezer, what are you laughing at? 

Ebenezer {shamefaced) . Nawthin’, ma’am. 

The Schoohng'am. If I hear you. again, I shall have to keep you 
after school. 

{Ebehezer becomes very busy vnth his writing.) 

The Sohoolma'aon. William, what is this? 

'WUliam. E-a, Ka. 

The Sohoohna'am. Deborah, what is this? 

Deborah. L<a, La. 

The SchooVma'am. And this! 

Deborah. H-a, Ha. 

. The Sohoolma^am. No, Deborah, think again. 

{Deborah is dumb.) 

The SohoolmEam {to the next child below). Mary, can you 
answer? 

Mary {delightedly). M-a, Ma. 

. The Schoohna'am. Correct, you may take Deborah’s place. 

{The two children exchange places, much to Deborah's chagrin.) 
John {shouting from his place). I want a drink, ma’am. 

. Several of the other children. So do I. So do I. 

The Schoohna'am. Very well. John, you may pass the water 
bucket « I 

(John passes the water paR, handing the tin dipper to each dhUd.) 
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The Schoolino^am,. What is this, Nelly I 

Nelly. N-a, Na. 

The Schoolma'am. And this! 

Ae%.'P-a, Pa. 

The Schoolma'am. And this! 

Nelly. R-a, Ra. 

The SchooliMi (un. Xhat is all for to-day, children. You may 
return to your seats. {They obey with a good deal of clatter.) 

The Schooliruicmu Not so Inuch noise, children! I shall have to 
punish you. {They become quieter.) Now the second class will 
come forward for arithmetic. It will be oral arithmetic to-day. 
{The second class drops its writing and comes forward.) Robert, 
are you at the head of the class to-day? 

Robert. Yes, ma'am. 

The 8choolmdam. Very well, then take your place and the rest 

toe the mark.’ {The children form themselves into a straight 
line, looking doion at their feet as though at a crack in the floor.) 
Robert, answer this: “John made three marks on one leaf of his 
book and six on another.* How many marks did he make?” {From 
“ Barnard's Arithmetic," pub. 1830.) 

Robert. Nine. 

The Schoolmdam. Correct. Next. {To the next child.) “His 
teacher punished him for soiling the book, by giving him four blows 
on one hand and five on the other. How many blows did he strike 
him?” {Barnards Arithmetic.) 

Jenny. Nine blows. 

The Schoohndam. Correct. Next. “Seven boys laughed 'iit\im 
on one side of the house when he was punished, and two on the 
other. How many boys laughed?” {Barnards Arithmetic.) 

Thomas {who has not been listening). Ten. 

The Schoolmdam. What, again, Thomas? You have missed the 
answer every day this week. You will have to take the punislunent 
such inattention deserves. Come — to the Dunce’s Stool 

{She places a taU pointed cap on the boy's head and makes him 
mount a tall three-legged stool. Some of the children titter.) 

' The Sohoolma'am {sternly). Let me hear another laugh and I’ll 
give you all a taste of the ruler. {The children become sober 
instantly.) 

The Sohoolma'am. Now Rhoda, what is the correct answer? 

Rhode. Nine. 

The Schookna'am. That is right [Next {To the neaot ohUd.) 
“ Judas, one of the twelve Apostles, hung himself, how many were 
^ there left?” {From FrankUn's Arithmetic^ 18S£.) 

Sarah. Eleven. 
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Tlie, Schoolma'am. Correct, Next. “A boy played three days 
in the week, how many did he work?” {Franklin's Arithinetic.) ' 

Frank. Four. 

The Schoolma'arru 'Wrong. Next, 

Charles {bewildered). Two. 

The Schoolnia'am. AVrong. Cun no one tell? {They are all 
dumb.) AVell, well, what u stupid lot you arel He could not 
work on the Sabbath, could he? 

The Children. No, ma’am. ^ 

The Schoolma'eim. Then how many da^s did he work? 

Robert {the head boy). Three. 

The Schoolnia/am. Correct.] AVell, that’s all we Asill have to- 
day. You may all take your seats. {The children retuin to their 
-seats.) Now Eunice, I will hear you i-eeite your poem which you 
are to give tlie Last Day of School. It is only three days off, re- 
member. {There are grins 'of delight from tft^ boys at this thought.) 

Eunice {who has come to the teachers desk., and has tamed to 
face the school). ‘‘Against Pride in Clothes.” 

The Schoolmu'am. Eunice, where are your “manners”? 

Eunice. Oh, I forgot. {She curtsies.) 

“AGAINST PRIDE IN CLOTHES'* 

(Alexander's Spelling Book. 1799) 

How proud we are! how fond to sliow 
Our clothes, and call them rich and new! 

Wliea the pcM>r sheep and silkworm wore 
That verj’ clothing long before. 

The tulip and the butterfly * 

* ^Appear lu gffj’cr coals than I: 

liOt me be dressed fine ns 1 will, 

Files, worms ^nd flowers exceed me still. 

[Then I will set my heart to And ' 

Inwurd adornings of the mind; ! 

Knowledge and virtue, truth and grace, 

These are the robes oC. richest dress. 

No more shall worms with me compare; 

This is the raiment Angels wear; 

It takes no spot, but still refines; , 

The more 'tis worn. the more It shines.] 

{Eunice curtsies.) 

The Schoohna'am. That was well done, Eunice. You hafe im- 
proved in the rendering, of the poem, which teaches a very l^pful 
lesson, especially to little girl& That will do. {Eunice goes to her 
teat.) 

The Schoolmd'am. Samuel, you will: be called upon to read on 
the Last Day of School, so it is necessary that you practice before 

-- - ■ . ,J 
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the school that you may learn to feel at case. (^SdTnucl^ a goLviky^ 
long-legged hoy^ whose trousers are too short for him as well as his 
sleeves^ now rises and shamhks forward to the desk.) 

Samuel. ^Vhat .sliall I read? 

The Schoolifui am. Wliat would you read but the lesson you have 
practiced these last 10' days. There is the place in the ^Primer. 
{She hands him, the Primer.) ^ 

^ Samuel {makes am auk t card bow and begins to read in a stiff ' 
unnatural high tone of voice). “The History of Master Tommy 
Fido.” ■ ^ 

The Schophndam. Samuel, ho-w often have I told you to pitch 
your voice lower when you read. 

Samuel {lowering his voice). “The History of Master Tommy 
Fido. As Goodness and Learning make (he Child a Man, so Piety 
makes him an Angel. Master Tommy Fido not only loved his 
Book because it made hina wiser, but because it made him better 
too. • * • He loved his Papa and Mamma’’ {Samuel pro- 
nounces these “ Popper^'' and M o miner '^'') 

The Schoolmcdani. Samuel, every time, I have to remind you that 
the proper pronunciation of those two vrords is “ Papa ” {accent on 
on the last sijllahle)^ and “ Mamma” {accent again on the last syl- 
lablej. • 

Samuel {with iw change of caepression on, his face). Pgpa and 
Mamma, his Brothers and Sisters, with the dearest affection. He 
learnt his duty to God, thanked him for his Goodness, and was glad 
tliat ho had not made him a Horse or a.Cow, but had given him sense 
enough to know his Duty, and every day when he said his Prayers, 
thanked God for making him a little man. [One Day he went to 
Church ; he minded what the Parson said, and when he came home 
asked his Popper— if God loved him; his Papa said Yes, my 
Dear. O I my dear Pop— Papa, said he, 1 am glad to liear ft ; what 
a charming thing it is to have God my Friend ! then nothing can 
hurt me; I am sure I will love him as well as ever 1 can. Thus he ' 
every day grew wiser and bettor.] Everybody was pleased with 
him, he had many friends, the Poor blessed him, and evei^ one 
strove to make him happy.” {Samuel bows and seems to be glad that 
he hamfinished.) {This is from the 1771 rditw>n of the New Eng- 
land Primer.) 

The Schoolmdam. That will do, Samuel. I trust you will re- 
member the proper pronunciation of those two words. You c^n 
assist your memory by calling your father and mother by these 
names, pronounced the correct way. 

Semuel r {stoically) , Yes, ma’am. {He returns with shambling 
step to his seat.)' 
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The SchooTmc^cm. Jenny, go and see if the sun’s shadow has 
reached the notch on the bench there. If it has, it is 12 o’clock and 
time for dinner. « 

Jenny. Yes, ma’am. It’s nearly past the notch. 

The Schooima'am. Very well, then, school is over for the morn- 
ing. Fetch your lunch baskets and run out into the woods where it 
is cool. Thomas {to the hoy on the Dunce Stool) you will have din- 
ner with me. 

{The chJZdren rise and with a great hubbub run' to fetch their 
baskets. As they compare the contents^ — bread and butter., dough- 
nuts^ gingerbread and apples — Youth comes from the hollow tree and 
approaches the teacher.) 

Schoolma'am. Dear, me, what a strange little boy! {All the chil- 
dren turn to look.) What do you want, child? 

Youth. I’ve come for my kindred. 

SchoolrncCam,. ^o\xT “kindred” ! {All the children laugh.) * 

Youth. Yes, tl^ough^Hl^^par different clothes, there is my Sister 
{pointing to Eunice) is Mentor {pointing to Robert) and 

there is Hector ' {pointinY^o Ebenezer). 

* The Children, {laughing). What a funny boyl “Hector” and 
“Mentor” 1 \ 

The Schoolnudam {sternly). Now, my little boy, you had better 
not try to joke. You had much better run home and ask your mother 
to get you some better clothes. 

Youth. But I’m their Brother I 

The Children {laughing). Their Brother”! IVhy, *he’s crazy! 

The Sohoolma'am. That will do, children. {The children stop' 
laughing.) Now run along home, my boy, because I don’t wish to 
have to punish you. Comeajpng, children. {The children linger.) 
Come, I say! {They folUSwthe Sohoolma'am reluctantly. Youth 
has turned and walked a/way sadly. The children go out turning 
every now and then to stare^ wonderingly, at the dejected little fig- 
ure of Youth.) 

Youth {when %ey are gone). Oh, when — oh, where shall I ever 
find that blessed school, with my darling Brothers and Sister in 
their very own guise! Where, oh where is that blessed school? 

’ ACTION 4 

THE SCHOOL OP TO-DAY 

{As if in answer to his longing ory^ childish voices are heard sing- 
ing the strains of “ AmeriocL, the BeauHful,^ in the distance. Youth - 
etmds transfixed, then slowly turns and faces Right, whence the^ 
. 90und comes: then step by st^ he retreats into the wings^ Left) 
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As th^ vokeg come nearer, gro^ of loys’and girls enter, Right, 
singing. ^ The ch^dren^ are dressed in the simple, everyday clothes 
of American school children. Their faces are clean and, shine, with 
good cheer. The Singing Teacher leads them in and continues to 
direct them, standing up-stage. Center, as the children march in, 
forming groups Left and Right of the stage.) 

Singing Teacher {when they home frdshed singing). That was 
very good. [Now let us sing the opening song of the pageant which 
we re to give so soon, at the end of school You remember, it is {she 
stat es the name) . Ready, begin ! 

{The children now sing, foUowing the baton of the Singing 
Teacher with precision.) 

Singing Teacher {as they finish). Well done. We will practice the 
other pageant songs to-morrow morning at the openmg of school.] 
{She now relinquishes her place to the Principal of the school.) 

The Principal. I’m glad to hear you sing the pageant song so well. 
And now that the date of the pageant is so near, we shall use the 
auditoriuna for rehearsals, the latter part of the morning. First, ‘ 
however, the usual classes in Fnglish, arithmetic, writing, history, 
physics, nature study, etc., will go to their rooms. 

( The piano begins to play softly and groups of boys and girls file 
out Left and Rigid to their classrooms, leaving, however, a goodly 
number of children behind.) 

The PHncipaZ. Miss Hartwell, I leave the auditoriuip in your 
hands as usual. {Miss Hartwell smiles and bows as she takes the 
PrincipaT s place, while the Principal goes out.) 

Miss Hartwell. Roger Wells is to be presiding officer for the class 
in civics and citizenship to-day, with Gretchen Schmidt as secretary. 
You may .take your places.* 

{Roger, a tdl hoy of U years, takes Miss HartpeWs place, while 
^Gretchen, a girl of 19, of Germanic descent, stan^ by his side. Miss 
Hartwell moves dgwn-stage amcpig the chUdrei^ 

Roger. The boys will please arrange the benches and bring a table 
•and chairs here. {Tlie boys do as he bids, promptly and quietly 
arranging the benches, which hare been left from the previous scene, 
in rows “ up and down '' stage at right angl^ to the audience, with a 
brocui dsle open through the center. They also %rimg a table and two 
chairs which they place for Roger and Orstohen u^-stage, while they 
remove the old-fashioned desk of the previous scene.) 

Roger {when this is done and the children are seated). Tony 
Delvechio will give a brief talk on the “ Water Ways of the Com^ 
munity.” 0 - 


{Tony, a bri^Wt-eyed boy of Italian eatraction, comes forward, 
while two other hoys bring a blaohhoard and place it near him. He 
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naw proceeds to give a ihree-v\inute talk on his subject^ illustrating 
it with dioujratns on the hlachhoard. ^ken he finishes, the chUdren 
afplaud, while Boyer and Gretchen take their seats with the other 
children. - 

Several hoys now enter loith a table on which is a relief map in 
clay. They place it down-stage, Center.\ 

Miss Hartwell {to a hoy of Greek extmetion). For the lesson in 
geography, you may explain the relief map, Orfanus. 

Orfanus. This is a relief map of {he names a section of the out- 
lying country near hy, and then goes on toejpjplaiii the different 
geological formations of the rock and soil, together with other 
features of interest). 

Miss Hartwell {when he hm finished). That was very interesting. 
YolTniay take the map to the hall now, where it will remain until 
after the exhibition at the end of school. {The hoys go out with the 
table.) 

[(.4 class of hoys and girls enters with large, colorful posters.) 

Miss Hartwell. Explain about these posters, won’t you, Elizabeth? 

Elizabeth {a little girl with flowing ringlets and soft, bright 
eyes). They are the posters for the pageant.. We’ve been making 
them in' the art class. 

Miss Hartwell. Which has been chosen to represent the pageiyit, 
Elizabeth? {Elizabeth is silent.) 

Gladys {another member of the chm). Elizabeth’s is the best. 
We chose it unanimously. {The children who are seated applaud.) 

Miss Hartwell. It seems to me a good^oice. You may take them 
to the exhibition, where I siipj-iose thoy^re to l»c on view. 

The Children. Yes, Miss Hartwell. {They go out, Left, with the 
postei's.) A scuffling is heard and a hook falls to the ground with a 
hang. Two hoys are struggling to p-ick it up.) 

Miss Hartwell. Vfitrickl Charles! What is the Orouble ? 

Patrick. Charles took my arithmetic. 

Charles. But I thought it was mine. 

Patrick. No, it’s mine. It’s a red-covered one. 

Charles. Mine is red; too. 

Miss Hartwell. Well, boys, there seems to be some misunderstand- 
ing. What shall we do about it? 

Ivan {a hoy of Russian extraction, who is seated). We have a 
meeting. of the Students’ Council this afternoon, Miss Hartwell, and 
we might\ettle it there. , 

Miss Hartwell. Very well, Ivan, the Students’ Council rules hero. 
We don’t have switches and beatings as they used to have in the old 
days. We expect you children to govern yourselves. {To the dis- 
putants.) That’s fair, isn’t it? » . * 

The Two Boys. Yes’m, that’s fair. ' * , 
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ffirh in pretty irhite capn and n-hife aprom noir enter 
(■amjing rach>^ in which there are milk hottlea with straws.) 

Mhfn Ilartu'eU. The cliiklren wlio are under wei/^ht nuiy ;ro to the 
limch room and p;et their quota of milk. Isabel (to a thin little girl) , 
have you jjained any weight latel\ f 

Inahel. ^ es. Miss llurtwell. 1 \'e gained u puiiiul and three- 
quarters in the last eight days. But it isn’t only the milk. I've been 
to lieil early every night and slept with my window open. 

fjnrtirrll. Good. ' ( 1 o onr of the girl>t in a white cap aiul 
apron:) I'dhel. what have you l»een learning in the domestic cconcmiv 
class to-day ^ ‘ y 

hthel. e ve been leartting all about invalids' trays. 

Dorothy [ ii not her girl in ii'hitr tap and apron), *\\’e've al.-io l»een 
going over the account. s of the lunch room and find that we shall 
be Iti d(diars ahead this inoiub. 

Ilaita-ill. 'I’hat'.s ."plendid. Von gii Is run the hinch room 
reiiiai kably well. . v 

(.1 hell r/nys. (/iifsidr. [1/ the children lunn file out Left and 
/light to their rlir.^tos. .1 clia.s of very liUle children entertt. J'hetp 
are drrxxed in gi/aiiit roxtnincs. I he little hoyn represent hren and' 
liretli's, irhilr the 'htth gtrls r< present bttftrrfUcii and ‘jloun rti. *4 
teacher, togi /her with a feV older girls, enh rs. They carry gar- 
na ntn on their nrnis.) ^ 

M/ms Emory {the Irindcrgartcn teacher). Wc have hrought the 
kindergarten clas.s here for their dress rehearsal. Miss Hartwell. 

Miss .flarta'ell. Qui^ right. The auditorium will now be used ; 
for rehearsing. { 7 boys who hare remained, seated.) Boys /* 
please remove the h^wc^m and other thing.s. Then you -may go to 
your class on the plr^^i’ound. ( 7'he boys obey her quietly and 
promptly.) What lovely costumes! {To Miss Emory.) Did the 
girls in the sewing class make them I f 

Miss Emory. Yes. they designed and made every costume in the 
pageant. Here are the costumes for some p^the symbolic charac- 
ters. {The girls hold vp the garments they are carrying which are 
loeely in color and design.) ' 

Mias Hartwell. How interesting! What a lovely pagcantVe shall 
have! It was devised by the English class, wasn’t it? 

Miss Emory. Yes, it is a modern interpretation ef an old May 
Day Fete. The kindergarten children represent flowers and insecte 
and butterflies— things one finds in the garden. They are .going to 
dance their flower garden dunce. Come, children, find your places. 

{The children take their places and go through their dance to 
piano accom paninkent.) * 
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'Miss Hart'icell {when the dance is -finished). a delightful 

little dance- 1 

- Mis^s Emory. The children have practiced faithfully. Come, chil- 
dren, we will return and change our costumes. {They all go out, __ 
tphile the pimio plays softly.) 

{A grostp of hoys now fUes in. They are dressed in m'.cul- 

ers and short trousers to above the hiee, with legs and feet bare 
save for sandals, or sneakers. A sturdy, tousled- headed boy, their 

captain, leads them in.) , 

Henn/ {the captain). We were told to come here to rehearse for 
the pageant, Miss Hartwell. 

Miss.Eartwell. That was right, Henry. What is your part in 
the pageant? 

Henry. It is a kind of rhythmic dance, something on the order 
of the ancient Greek dances, in which we illustrate what we do for 
the track, for football and other outdoor sports. {To the bot/s.) 
Take your places. 

{The boys now go through thHr dance, to piano accompaniment , 
which ermhines aihletic movements of the body with mooements of 
games, such as leapfrog {rhythmic) and other features illustrative 
of athletic traimny.) 

Miss Harpwell. That was excellent, boys. How does this fit into 
the rest of the pageant? 

Eenry. lt comes at the end of the pageant, when w^ review all - 
the activities of the school that are typical of outdoor life. {To tne 
hoys.) Right-about face to the gym and a bath! {All the hoys 
run off, Left.) 

(id procession of hoys and ^girls now enters carrying different 
things which have been made in school.) 

Miss. Eartwell. Well, well 1 Here come the things on their way 
to the exhibition. {As each group passes she comments on what 
they carry.) Here are the exhibits from the classes In weaving 
{the chUdren bring baskets, mats, etc.) ; the carpentry classes {toys, 
smaU furniture, etc .) ; the co(^ing class {pres&n'es, loaves of bread, 
etc .) ; the drawing class {sketches in color, lettering, etc.) ; the 
modeling class {models, in clay, of animals, houses, etc.) \ radio out- 
fits made by the boys' in the shop {as these pass). What are you 
doing, George, with that big rock? {To one of the boys who is 
hclpitsg to carry what looks like a boulder.) 

Oearge. It’s a “ property rock”^^r the parent We made it in 
the>shop out of wet newspapw ovot wire. Then we coated it with 
plaster- pi Paris. 

Johfn {another hoy). And it only cost 52 cents, 

Mw.HartweU, Why, that’a a clever piece of work. 
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John. We’re going to place it in (he hall where everybody’ll be 
sure to see it. {The hoys go out^ Left.) 

{blow there troop in groups of girls dressed in soft costumes of 
delieate^ lustrous colors. Lending them comes L'Ji^ubeth, dressed in 
flowing draperies of rose and violet. She i^ strikingly like Psijche.) 
ell. ^^’liy ^ here a re some fairies with their queen 1 

.Marion {one of the girls). No. Miss Hartwell, we are the Nine 
Muses who attend on the Spirit of l^ve ai:d P.eauty. who is Eliza- 
beth. 

Miss Hart well. How sweet you look, Elizabeth 1 What do you do 
in the pageant? 

l.hzahcth. I hold court with all about me. but first the Muses and 
1 have n dance and (hen the other synibolic characters come in. They 
will soon be here to rehearse. 

(.1 hcU rings.) , 

.Miss Hartwell. 1 wish I could stay and .see it .all, but there is-th( 
noon bell and I have a conference. I'll sot' it later, though. {Sh 
goes out.) 

hlieabeth {to the girJ.s). T/et’s begin. 

{They now go through the incasu res nf a -^tatclg dance eenferifi.g 
about Eheahrth, to whom, as the Spirit of Love and fjeavty., they 
do^omage. .1« the dance ends, a hoy's voice is heard outside., Rights 
calling, “ Hail to the Spirit of Love and Beauty! ”) 

Ehzotnfh {to the girls). It’s Roger, coming to reheai’se. Now 
we’ll go on just as though it was the pageant. 

The Girls. .\U right. {They me>ve aside and stand in effective 
grouping., Left and Right of the steige. 

.1 youth enfei’.^ now. from the Right, dressed in Greek garments. ^ 
It is hogcr , hut in his altered dress he strangely resembles Mentor^ 
Youth's elder Brother.) 

Roger {raising his hand in salute). Hail! bright Spirit, 

Elizabeth {saluting likewise) . Hail! Spirit of the Mind. 

Henry {appearing on the 'Left, still wearing his eostume of the 
dance). Hail. Friends! 

klizdheth {greeting him). Hail! Spirit of Bodily Vigor. {To 
both, who come forward.) Now join me, kind Spirits, that together 
we may bring our me.s.sage of Springtime to the Spirit of Youth. 
Come, let u.s find him ! 

Youth iwho has come from the hollow tree and stands watching 
the scene breathlessly). I am here, dearest kindred. Waiting and 
longing I {He stretches out hie arms.) 

EUzaheth. Why, look, Youth has cotnel « 

Roger and Henry. Why, yes, ’tie ouV Brother! . / 

Eliaaheth. Come, let us greet himl {They rush' forward^ meeting 
Y outh d^nrsUtgOf OerUery w^^re they clasp Icim in their arms.) ■“ 
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Yonth {<u he emhran-.'i rmh one). F<)uiul I Found ut last ! Dfflr 
Psyche! Dear Hector! Dear Mentor! 

The Others. Dear Brolher, we have missed vou — missed vou so 
'terribly! ' 

Toxtih. But how did you know me? Before, when Fve called. 
youVe never i-emenibeied me. But perhaps the black Sorcerer's spell 
has been broken. 

Mentor Sorcerer?" “Spell?'’ 

Hector. Why, what do you mean? 

Psyche {possinff her hand oivr her hrotc). How .>>;tranjie it all 
seems — like -a curious dream! 

{7'he Old Woman enters, up-st<i(/e, itiuht.) 

Youth. Ah, look, there istiranny! {He runx tou'urd h>r.) St*o. 
Granny, I've found them I 

The Old Woman. Found your dear kiiulred? Then the curse ha.s 
been broken. - Jn 

Youth. .\yc, broken at last by the School of 'I'li^ay ! 

Henn/ {eojnhi(j to Youth's side). But who is this (h aTuiy ? 

Youth. A kindly old woman who helped me to Ihid you. {He 
turns to her.) Granny, tell us who are you — so kind and so wise? 

Granny. Aye, wise with the Wisdom of Apes. Behold ! {She 
throics off her dinyy garments and si and x hnforr them in shining 
raiment^ young, heuutiful, and regal.) 

Yenith {cTj/ing o^ct). Pallas — the Goddess of Wisdom! 

The Children (in aire, as they sink JjiJdljdr knecs)^ The Goddess 
of W'isdom! {The Mm^es also kneel, in their plotcs apart.) 

Athena. Aye. Pallus-Athena. I threw olT my raps when my mis- 
sion was ended— my mission of puidinp Youth down through the 
ag§s. But now Youth has found' his three dear companions and in 
finding his kindred he has found his true self. 

Yonth {lising). Aye, we are one body {Hector ri-ies) ; one mind: 
(Mentor rises) ; and one soul (Psyche rises). 

(The Muses also rise noie and remain in their places.) 

Psyche (to Athena). Then are we not children — just children of 
to-day ? 

Athena. Aye, dear, you are children, but not alone of this age. 
For you are timeless — Youth’s timeless Cfsmpanions, released and 
fulfilled by the School of To-day. 

Youih. But I thought I should find them in the “Little Red 
Schoolhouse.” * 

Athena. Nay, that was too limited. To-day, our great schools 
offer all boys and girls throughout the whole country free education, 
where body and mind as welUas the soul find release and fulfillment. 
^ Then the curse of t\ie black-hearted Sorcerer is ended! 


Athena> Aye, Ignorance is powerless when Wisdom grows strong I 
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ATI the ChUdi'cn {including the Hail to you, Goddoss and 

Counsellor! {Psyche kisses the hem of AtheneCs gown,) 

Athena {lifting her staff). Hail, and my blessings upon you, dear 
rlnldren! And now for your benefit. Youth, I wiil marshal all 
the Schools of the Past which you’ve tried and found wanting. For 
so you shall real iee the boon you have. fr)iirHi in this School of Ful- 
lillment — the School of I'o-day ! 

{She lifts her staff. / inmediaiely, stirring music is heard and 
now across the stage the. come, group by group, all the Schools 
of^ the Past, beginning with C.hino. Athena stands with Youth and 
his kindred, the Muses forming a lovely background, while the pro- 
cession pies past them. The morchers descend the steps leading 
froju the stage to the auditonum and pass through the audience to 
the r\(ir of the hall, ichvrc they go out, 

the School of To-day enters, the children come, singing the 
opening song of the pargeant. At this point, the children of the 
school, who have not participated in the actual pageant but have- 
ban seated in the front rows of the audience, naw lise and come 
to the stage, where they join in the Sony and follow their comrades 
out through the uudu nee. their fresh young voices becoming fainter 
and fainter as the procession disappears in the distance. 

As the best strains of song are heard. Athena lifts her staff in 
fartwt ll and the curtains slo-wly close on the end of the pageant.) 
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“THK GOLHKN AGE" 

Alle{{orical 

T!iis epocli is, iu reality, linieless. Jt is purely Iniaglnury, being a time when, 
supposedly. Youtli’s threefold naturt— body. mind, and soul- wa.s fnlfllled and 
expressed as nature intended. 

The scene i.s. as the text states, a glade in the open country. Tlie Forest of 
Ignorijiice, llie Sorcerer, is off I^eft, wliiie the open country is off Right 

PEB.><ON.S IN “THK GOLDEN AGE" 

)f‘Uth, a hid of 12 years, slender, alert, imaginative. 

Mentor, his elder lirother. u Ind of 14 or 15 yeirs, tall, slender, thoughtful. 
Hector, Youtli’s twin brother, sturdy, athletic, full of good spirits. 

Hnyche, Youth’s sister, a little girl of 9 or 10 .vears, fair, delicate. “ spirltuelle." 
Ignorance, the Sorcerer, a tall, gaunt man of 50. 

The Old M’bman (Pallas- .Athena in disguise), apparently feeble and a)d, with 
a voice sometimes cracked, at other times quite melodious, as when 
explaii^ing inatters to Youth. 

ACTION # 

Youth and l^s kindred should be children who can act well. They should be 
graceful, polsti, and full of imagination. Ignorance Is, as described, harsh 
and ugly in vote and look, but he speaks and acta with authority and a kind 
of gruesome milgnetism. Throughout the pageant, the Old Woman must sug- 
gest subtly that she Is not all that she seems, without giving away her Iden- 
tity or arpusing too much suspicion. 

- COSTUMES 

The Greek costume Is chosen for the allegorical characters, as this is more 
Impersonal than any other. The boys* costumes, together with the 'Old 
Woman’s and tlie Sorcerer’s, may be made of unbleached muslin, treated as 
described under " Oostumea—General." The boys’ costumes are left the 
natural white of the muslin, as this Is a much pleasanter white than the usual 
pure white of the ordinary cottona The Old Woman’s costume and the Sor- 
cerer’s should be dyed. 

Youth, Mentor, and Hector all wear a one-piece garment which is Nlled 
the “ chiton." the universal Greek garment Take two straight pieces of cloth 
with the top and bottom cut straight across. Sew the sides together. Catch 
the edges of the top together on either shoulder, leaving a space for the head. 
The arms will come through the spaces on either side of these places caught 
on the shoulder, A glrdlq Is placed around the waist (a cord of the same ’ 
material may bemused) and the material Is pulled up slightly over this cord, 
while the folds are arranged ve^ carefully ao that they may hang evenly 
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and the horn line he strnlfrht. The jrnnnent should come to just above the 
knees. Trunks stmnid be worn undorncMth the Kiirtnent The urms and legs 
nre hare. 

Youtli may have a pold border stei.oMcrl on the nock and hem of his chiton; 
Mentor, a border of blue and gold: while Hector mii.v have a Inirder of red 
and gold. (See under (Jroek custunies for design for border.) 

Mentor should wear a “ chlumy.s,” a slmrl cloak worn hy Greek youths. 
This should l>e of the same material as the chiton, n straight piece of cloth 
4 or 0 feet loug hy 3 ftH*t wide and weighted at the four corners. It fastens 
on the rlglit shoulder with a clasp. This. too. sliould httvc a border In blue 
and gold. 

All the boys wear the luilr short btit not cropii«*d, and a band Is worn nhi>ut 
the head. Sandals nre worn by all. 

Psyche should wear u "chiton." prefertihly of ro.se sHk rrope de cliluo or 
other soft, chnginp material. This is a straight piece of clotli h*ng enough to 
be draped at waist or hip line over a girdle, so that the hem ronches to mid- 
way between knee iiiid ankle. The top edge.s are cauglit at the .shoulders, lerf^- 
Ing Ji si»ace for the head. Tlie sleeves are made by ( atohlng the two edge.s of 
the armhole together, front aiut hack, \\ith clasps at intor\als on the tr>p of 
the arm. Over this should he worn u iran.siiarent. straiglii. narrow piec*' of 
clotli made of chifToD or voile of violet color, to be caught together at waist line 
under the urms and allowed to How freely otherwise. A wnath of flowers is 
worn on the flowing hair, wliile tlie sandals are white. 

JD the “School of To-day” the three chihlnn. Koger, llciuy, and Klizaiheth, 
when they enter dre.ssed for their parts in the school pageanl, should appear 
in these allegorU’al costuiiips. 

The Old Woman lias on a garinciit of rusty hrown with streaks of gray 
Over her head she wi-ars a sliawl or mantle which parlly conceals her 
fa«’e.. Tor nil the scenes, save the last, where she throws olV her disguise. s|,p 
will have to he made up to look old. 

Ignorance, the Sop eier. wears n loni: trailing garment alMi, It is hlar k. with 
Htreaks of green. A mantle also nhuiles his faia*. hut wlmt can he seen of Ids 
fa«e i.s uHlien, with dark circles under his d*s-p sunki-n eves. He carries a tall, 
crooked Htnff. ^ . 

Since it Is difliciilt to descril»e liow to make these tw<» costumes, it is sug- 
gested tiuil lliey he draped over a lining on tlie tigiirc and then s. wed in tlie 
l>roper phu «'s. 

PKOHKRTIKS 

Faffffota (carried by the Old Woman). Dried twigs and hnfnehes tied 
together In a bundle. 

Staff (carried by the Old Woman). A straight staff which reaches about to 

he^ shoulder. - 

The other properties are lnclude<l under Stage *ttlng. 


EARLY CHINESE EDUCATION 
First Five Centuries B. C. 

% 

The oldest organised system of education which history has revealed, and 
which persists to this day, Js tJint of China. Prom earliest times the Chinese , 
attached the highest Importance t» educatloo. In 2200 n. O. the great Kmperor 
Shun Instituted the system of holding examinations for olilctals every three 
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jf'.irs ili.'ir tli..KP wlm ci.vprneil miKhl lip cliuseu foa their ahillty rather Omii 
Hum nny fnvnrltlsm. This sxsiein of exanilmi^mn* exists tn-day. with modtfl' 
nf rnursi*. ^ •• 

The art of writing was practiced in riiinn as .nrlv as 1740 B. C., and It ti 
lii'llex •‘(I thill it exlRic'il .'!,ooo years ago. It was an old saying of the rhlnese 
tliat •• when leiiors wf're invented the heavens, earth, and the pods were all 
atilateil. The inlmhiuiiits of llade.s wept at night; and the heavens. In an ex- 
pression of Joy, mined down ripe grain." 

I here was no state m.sumii ..| ediir.ii jyn in ('hina. hui each community was 
expected to sufiport its own schools, which were under private instruction. 
Schools he-an at sunrise and ended at sunset. There were no weekly or 
yearly holidays save the .nnnuni holiday during the Feast of ttie I>anteni8. 
Tills commence.^ on the evening of the 13th day of the first month nnd con- 
tinues till the evening of the Kith day. larnttwiis are hung everywhere. The 
wiiole Empire is Illuminated from one end to the other. 

All boys, even of humlde parentage, were given at least the rudiments of an 
education, while girls, too. in llie olden time, were occasionally instructed, 
particularly in the Itook of Odo.s, hut this was not very common. The Book 
of Odes and the Book of Bites are among the Sacred Books written by Confu- 
cius. To this day these Sacred Books are used as textbooks in China. 

Chinese education was and is largely an exercise of the memory, as advanced 
silii.lnrs were and are rcHiuiied to know hy heart all the Sacred Books, together 
with many other classics. The literary .language of China differs so much from 
everyilay .speech Unit it is ns diflk-ult mr a miiive to acquire as a foreigu tongue. 

The philosopher and teacher Confucius (born .'iTil, died 478 B. C.) has had 
a greater influence than any other individual In China. He was a reformer, 
ill ..ne lime honored, hut late in life ignored. He died a disappointed man.’ 
hut firmly liolievgd that Ids ideas would eventually he adopted by his people’ 
He lived in a de^. wie lime, and strove in his writings and teachings to 
revive interest in tliVciistonis and ideas of ancient dn.vs. 

The suhjwts of study mentioned by the Teadior in this scene are Mawe which 
were rtH|iiirwI in an. imi days. Ueveivrue f.ir the past, filial piot.v. and an- 
«estor worship are iho three most potent elements in Chinese education to- 
day (save for a growing Interest on the part of ".voung China" in western 
ideas), even us they were in the days of the olden time. 

The scene ns given In the pageant Is supiniscd to take place in the.«ardeu 
miiside the house of the Teacher. The Teacher’s house, whence the boys 
come at the beginning of tlie steiie. is supposed to l>e off RlghL 

PER80NH IN “early F3)UCATlON IN CHINA*’ 


The Tencher, a iniildlc^jigcl man. ^ 

lA-Chang, a boy of 14 years (identified with .l/cn/or)T 
Wang-Chow, Pao-Wen, Lce-Yuan, Wen-Hai, C/ii-Lo. kang^fftoa. 8u lAn. 
Smaller boys from 7 to 10 years of age. to the number of nt least eight 

ACTION 


The Chlnene are cheerful and smile a great deal. They are also quiet aod 
gentle in manner. The Imys. therefore, should not be boisterous, even though 
they are full of life. The Teacher bears himself with dignity and *hloofness. 

The manner of salutation Is as follows: An Inclination of the head' and 
shoulders over the fiands. which are brought together with finger tips bent 
and raised breast hlgli. * . ^ 
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The custom of the boys In turning their bnck on the Teacher when reciting 
persists to this day. 

C08TDME8 

In general— "AW colors are not suffered to be worn Indiscriminately. The 
Emperor and the princes of the blood only are allowed to wear yellow, although 
violet color Is sometimes chosen hy mandarins of rank on days of ceremony. 
The common people seldom wear any other than blue or black, and white 
is nnlversally adopted for mourning.” (From “The Costume of China’*— 
See Bibliography under Costumes and Properties.) 

Since, however, the school depicted Is supposed to educate children of all 
ranks, more colors than blue and black may well be used, although yellow 
should not be one of them. A deep blue, however, was and Is the predominant 
ahade worn by the Chinese. Crimson, buff, and green are also worn. The 
study of Chinese prints would help to gauge the kind of color to use. 

So far as can be 'ascertained, the costume of the Chinese has not altore l 
a great deal since early tlme.s. The most important change Is In the length 
of the garment. The Teacher could wear a long, volun>iuous garment (i>er- 
haps a greenish-buff color) trailing about his feet The wide sleeves extend 
at least 6 Inches beyond the hand. These may be lined with white, and a 
white linen kerchief Is tucked In softly about the neck. A girdle of deep 
blue, nbout 2 Inches wide, studded with shells or bronze ornaments, encircles 
the body Just above the hips. The hat Is black satin, similar to a Liberty cap. 
with black ear flaps about IVi Inches wide by 4 Inches long, rounded at the 
ends, which stand out from the head. The flaps would have to be wired. The 
shoes are red silk, and the toes are round and turn up in a little fan-llke 

design. . . , 

Still another costume appropriate for the Teacher Is a voluminous under- 
garment of buff, with another garment of crimson over this, reaching below 
the knees. Over this Is a long, deep blue cont renchlog to the knees, bordered 
In black with white linen In the long wide sleeves and white linen at the 
neck. The i*oat flares gradually from the neck down, so thnl the crimson gar- 
ment shows. ^ , » n 1 

The opulent, the learned, and the mandarins usually let the nails of the left 

hand grow very long to show that they were not engaged lu nmnual labor. 
The Teacher, therefore, may paste on court-pla.ster or celluloid nails. If It Is 
desired to give a realistic touch. (They may be 2 Inches long.) 

The hovs’ costume Is a straight, scant (what Is known ns the “ Chinese ) 
o(.at over loose trousers. The coat, which may be bordered In black aud fas 
tened with “ frogs." should be a deeper shade or a contrasting shade with the 
trousers. SometlaP** coats come to Just above the knees and sometimes 
Just below. The cap Is round and black, with a red tassel. The shoes are 
red or other bright color, as well as black, with round toes like a bedroom 
mI I nr^r 

All the characters have yellow skins and bands, not too dark. The corners 
of the eyes ahould be lifted to suggeet the slant of the Chinese eye. the oye- 
bn>ws should be well arched, the Ups not too red. The boys, a« well 
TencheiFWwir their hair drawn op In a. tiny knot on the top of the head. They 
wore no pigtail in those daya All the hair Is black. A 
cov^ the head to suggest the black hair worn tight to the head. The Teacher 
w ear * two long drooping black mustaches 
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Tables (carried In by the lutys). The|^ should be small, square tobies on 
U-KS about 10 Inches In lielght. They slioUld bo stained black In Imitation of 
icakwood. To make them completely accurate, they should be etnl>elllshed 

ith scrolls In the Chinese fasliion. 

Rnwbon ftoje.s (suiiposedly for lacquer). Square boxes made' of pasteboard 
and painted to rewmble bainiKMi would do. There need be no actual lacquer. 
There was no ink In thn.se <lnys. It was inlroduced Into China from India 
about the firsfeentury A. D. 

Camcl'K-hm- hruxUcu. Any .small painlhrushes with long, .slim wooden 
handles would do. The brush part may l>e made of paper. If desired, the tips 
stained black to suggest the use of lacquer. 

Trn trail, etc. Any cliilds tea set of white, painted a Chinese rtvl or blue. 
The cup should be without a handle. Tlie tray should be painted black to 
•figgest lacquer, which has a high polish. »• 

The valculiitinft marhhie (or Sonaii-l'an). Ivory balls on wires, placed In a 
lectiingular frame. May be .secured from Cliinese shoii. Many kindergartens 
use them. (See Kucyelopa-dia Kritiirfniea Umler •'Abacus.”) 

Ibmbnn slick (on Teacher’s desk). Any .slim, round stick painted to re- 
semhle !)ambno. * 

Mat (for the Teacher). A .s(|uare of oilcloth, painted (with flat paint to 
n*move thcahine) .a faint green to resemble tushes. 

Itamboo xcritiiip tnblrtx. These may be m.ade of pasteboard. p.Mnted to re- 
senilde bamboo. They should measure about 10 by 0 Inche.s. There was no 
paper In those day.s. 

Rook of Riles. (Ramboo book brought in by Teacher). This may be made 
of pasteboard to re.somble the bainhoo leaves, and bound In cloth to resemble 
leather. Tlie book slioidd he large, about 10 by 14 Inches and about 3 inches 
thick. 

lioirs and aiToirs. •• Tlie siafT of the Cliino.se arrow Is generally of flr, some- 
times of reed and very noally made • • •. The.se arrows are armed with 

a rfiarp bend of Iron of a rhombic form • • *. (The bow) is composed 

of pliable wood, lined with buffalo born. The form of this bow, strung, or 
when tlie arrow Is drawn to the bead, exactly reseiiililcs the ancient Scythians; 
when unstrung It files back and assumes a figure nearly circular. The bow- 
string is abou^ the size of a small gooflt* quill and is composed of united slllrtn 
I breads." (Elrom " The Costume of China.") 

Target. Xo .description scems*to be 'obtainable, but It is more than likely 
that the target u.sed resembled all such targets, ,s*i that It would be safe to 
say that It should be mtind and stuffed, with the circles painted In Chinese 
red, blue, white, and with the buH'R-eye In black. 

See lilbllography foi ^oks of reference. 


EARLY HEBREW EDUCATION 

From 1095 B. C. (the Prophet Samuel) to 458 R C. (Ezra^ death) ’ 

0 

since the ouiitributlon of the Hebrew race t® the history of education waa 
so largely spiritual, the period of Hebrew education which has been chosen 
for the pageant is during those centuries when the spiritual heritage of the 
Hebrews was conserv«i and* fostere^by the teachings of the great .Tewlsh 
prophets. At ah earl^*'date. fheiv%no hardly be said to have been any 
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eduratloii^f the people: and at n 8tibs(M|uent tlatp. thp sobnols of the scrihps, 
held chleily in the synagogues, did not so much pnhnge the spiritual heritage 
of the race as It did to codify and transcribe it. nut from tlie time of Samuel 
to the time of Ezra, reading and writing were (|«itc generally known among 
the people, alfhough the education was not s*> much in organized schools 
ns In the community life, where, in oddith'n- to their stu‘lies. the children 
were trained by their fathers and mothers in the tasks of tlie field and work- 
shop and in the liousehold arts. Many of tb<* P.salms were written during this • 
period, and music and dancing were praeih'pd. 

The great mass of the people were proroumlly inllueneed by the prophets, 
who thundered against the wrongs and corruptions that .so often existed in 
high pliice.s. It folhtws. thets'fore. that the majority of the people must have 
l>een well e.nougli educated to liave coinprehended I lie written as well ns tie* 
spoken word of these great seers. 

The status of women, waasliigher with the Hebrews than with most aiieieat 
peoples, and In the tieriml'^re given the girls of the trlhe were given/m early 
education with the boys. 

The scene Is supposed to take jilace in a o<*ol si>ot near the tribal village. 
The Ullage Is off Right; tlie fields, etc., off Left. 

PKRS0.N8 “KARLY XIKUKEW KDUCA I IO.N” 

Jared, an old shei>henl. 

/sfUTC, n 3 ‘oung shepherd. 

Fnoch, a red-beanhsl shepherd. 

Nahor, a brown-liearded shepherd. 

Joseph, a slicitherd hoy. ' 

Nathan, a farmer. • 

Reuben, Ids son. 

P 

The stranger shetdierd. 

Caleb, an old farmer. 

Joel, n young fanner. ^ 

Ifepher, Znbud, Absolom. other farmors. 

Ephraim, the Elder, of the tribe of Meimseh. 

Asaph, a merchant. 

Adah, his wife. 

Obed, his son. 

Zat'ariah, a morehant. ^ 

Zilpah, his wife. 

aideon,^enjamin. Seth, Zebrdiah, hoys of the Irihe. 

Leah, a little girl Jidontifled with PsycheX. . 

Rebekah, a little girl. / ... 

toUDg men and maidens, on their way ,to the field (from V2 to 14 years). 
Miriam, Rachel, Sarah, with three yodng men. on their way to the wine 
presses (from 12 to 14 years). 

Other women with household tasks to the numlier of at least two. 

Other children, boys jiff^rls, from 3 to 10 years, to the numher of at least 

_ six. “ 

• ACTION » 

Ali 4 hrf movements of the older people should be deliberate. Even the children 
Sboidd be far less restless than our own. modem children. 

.The manner'of salutation la as follows: A bow wltlfthe hands spread mut 
^ and backward. When the stranger shepherd prostrates himself before 
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NjtiliaD, hp kneels and spreads his hands oirt l>eforp him. touddnii Ids for^ 
head to the j'ronud. 

In the action that accompanies the chanting of the Psalm of Thanksgiving 
Ipsalni 2lM the follmving inoveinontH are suggested: The voice.s are first heard 
coming from ji distance. The young |)eo|tle enter in no special formation, <*om- 
Ing to tite center of the stage, where they separate. tllH young men lining up on 
the left of the stage, the young women on the right, the two lines facing each | 
other. Then, with clapping of hands at rhythmic intervals! and slow^wuvings j 
of the body from side to side, the two lines advance and meet and pass through. 
Turning, they nieei again and |»ass through. They turn again and pass through, 
and now. two by two come to the footlights, thence turning to the left and off 
through the wing.s. still cliantiiig and claitping their hntid.s. their voices receding 
in the distance. The cliant.'in this In.stnnce. couhl well l>e given BDtiphon'ally, 
tlie girls taking one line, the buys the next, and so on. Kut the opening lines, 
wh^n they are entering from a distance, together with the final llne.s. should be 
.said by all together. 

The^aciion hu' the young -men and waitlen.s on their way to the wine 
pre.sses Is suggested as follows: They run , lii mgelher. holding hands and 
laughing nierril.v. When they chant the i>sului, iho.v will form In a circle, bov, 
girl, hoy, girl. etc. I'irst they will walk in a clrcle^to the left, lifting their 
feet high as though treading tlie grapi-f, while their nrnis are folded, chanting 
all the lime. Then fliey will turn and walk in a circle in the otljer direction, 
clujM'itig their hands as they make the turn and still treading high. When the 
^psnlm Is ended, (hey clap their hnnds once. .\s they run off', they hold l|an<l8. 

the end. Kt)tiniini leads the women and idiildren off. Right. Some of the 
smajler children hold on to the g.orments of their mothers, while the other 
cliildren group themselves Irregularly among the women. 


CO.STUMK8 


There were only two gartnoals for men and women. They wore n long shirt 
mjchiug to the kiu'cs, Tliks was made by doubling over a strip of chtth. sewing 
the sides and cutting out lioles for arms and neck. The outer garment was 
a .sort of coat, oiien In front and gathered about the waist with leather belt. 
This outer garment was often thrown aside when the wearer \»’as working. 
It was often the iroor man’s only blanket at night. wAjeii’s garments were 
lirohahly a little longer than men’s hut in other resi)ects the same. As for th^ 
feet, ’they mostly went barefoot; lait on long journeys over rough ground they 
wore sandals of wood or roughly sIiuikmI shoes of sheepskin. On the head, for a 
protection against sun and wind they, like the modern Ar^p, prohaldy wore a 
Wrge scarf gathered round the ne<k. (Krom “Hebrew Life and Times.” See 
'Rlbllography under “ Hebrew.”) 

' It win l»e i)oaslb|p to modify the costumes somewhat, however, from those 
d^rihed above, us tlie scene In the pageant is not confined strictly to primitive 
tlnWs. For instance, some of the women may wear striped garments, or gar- 
ments with geometric figures wlilcli appear to be woven Into the fabric. This 
. garment should fair straight to the ankles. Other w^jpen may wear a long veil 
over the bead, instead of the scarf wound round the head, while the children 
* and young maidens may weaa.4helr hair flowing. • 

Epbrnim, the Elder, and iK‘rhaps the merchants could wear a long straight 
garment to the ankles, with a broad girdle about the waist of some striped 
material and a mantle (like the Romap, tunic, see Roman coatumea) of a con- 
tr^tihg color worn over the undergarment Or they may wear over the nnder- 
gatrmeni a stralghf|lioce of cloth with a hole cut for the head, which falls, bacir 
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:iD(l ffont. to Just below the knees, and is not sdtched on edges iinder^^lie 
arms hut left free. Sundnls are worn. 

The shepherds may wear a straight garment falling to the knees* and girdled 
with a cord at the waist. The sleeves should come to Jusi above the elbow. 
The legs are bare and sandals are worn. 

N Ephraim, the luercha^ots. and the farmers would probably wear lurbanH, 
bright scarfs about the Iiead. The sheplier«ls would wear a hand about the head 
The hair was worn long, to the nape of the neck ; and the nuMi, all save the 
younge^ farmers and the youths, wore beards. 

The boysi\ would wear the straight garment quit^ short, girdletl at the 
waist, or one shoulder could he left bare as well as the legs. The- smallest 
boys and girls could g? barefoot. The boys’ hair s!m»uI<I curl h> the nape 
of the neck, or they could have bright soafs wound about (lie head. 

The little girls w^ould \vear a garment like their mnthers, only their gar 
mentH w'ould be shorter. They would wear the hair tbnvlng. 

Bright warm cid(irs may be worn, with striped and figured scarfs mid 
girdles. The pre<^lominatiiig shades might well be deep re<l and blue, purple and 
green, varied with tlie scarfs and girdlei^desfTihed. Wools and linens were 
the Tuaterlals in ii.se Unhlnached cotton dyed the correct shaded wtmld he 
the most satisfactory material, if Woolen inalerial can not be u.sed. 


t 


I'KoI'I'JhTIBS 



ilutod hy arniiigiuK uii 


Lamb (for sacrlfl<*e, carri»*d by Isaac). May 
old shawl to look as^lioiigli It covered a lamb. , 

(carried by Jun d), tall, 'Jtiiurlod stick \vi^ 

Kinnor (a Iturp, ^rrleU by Jo!>ei)b), may be made of 'pasteboard,, hrou zed, 
with strings niad^r’ti^f tliiu brown string. ’This should not be a slngio piece of 
pasteboard, of’ course, but should be given rouudnes.s and substance by past- 
ing Bc'voral pieces together of the proper shape uud thickness. (ISee Eocyclo- 
pmdia britaimica under “Harp."/ 

Sickles. The aucieut sickles were crud«'‘iy fashioned from bronze, of siDillar 
shape to the modern sickle, or were made froAi the jawbones of asses. Into 
whose tooth .sockets .sharp flints were driven. Pasteboard or wall board could 
be cut, pasted together, and painted to simulate these, or they could b® 
modeled out of wet uewspa|)er over wire and coated with plaster of Pa 
(See “Hebrew Life and Times.") 

Wooden mallets (for griudiiig corn). Wooden potato naashers may be uswl, 
rongheaed somewhat to take away the newness. 

HoUovo stones (for grinding corn). Wet newspaper, molded over wire Into 
the proper shape of roundne^, may be us^, with a coating of plaster of Paris 
and painted gray. ^See “Hebrew Life and Times.’’) -v 

* UeaL This may be the actual cord, or outs may be used. 

Oarments (for sewing). Straight strips of cloth may be used with the edges 
sewn together and u hole cut for the head. ' 

NeeeUes. Large upholstery nee'dies will do. The needles .were madd of 
bronze or bone. 

Spinning. The women worked all^day at the making of clothing for their 
families. Most of the garments were^made of the wool from their own flocks. 
Flrpt the wool was spun into yarn. A spinner took a handfu} of wool on the 
eo'il of a atlOk calle<l a distaff, which she held in her left han(C With her right 
hand ilie hooked IntP the wool a spindle.. Tbl9 was a round pointed piece of 
wood about lO^ches lung, wlAi a hook ^t the pointed end and with a sroalf 
plww of atone fMtened .to the other to give nfomentum to the sfluning. With 
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Meft Angers the spinjiet^kept this spindle wliirjlng nnd nt the same time kept 
working the wopj-ttinvn Into ti\^ tliread of yam which she was making. As the 
(hreud leagtfi^ed. she wound it round the spindle until the wool on the distaff 
was all gone and she had a great hull of yarn. (From “Hebrew Life and 
TimeA" See BihlWgnipliy, under “ Hebrew.") 

Bags of wool. Tliese may be marie of cotton clotli paintr-d to look like wlieep- 
skin and stuffed as though full of wool. 

Rphraim's staff. A tall, straight staff of wood. 

Pointed .s/icks (for writlug). Just dry twigs which opi)ear to have fallen 
from tlio tree. ^ 

Papgrus. Ephraim should bring rolls of papyri with him an'd give to the 
cddcr hoys. These may be made from cream-colored muiilla paper wound over 
a stick. (See Enc.vclopiodla Kritaiiiiirn under " I'apyrus.’’) 

Si*e ilibitogruphy fur books of' reference. 


EDUCATION IN GREECE 

si 

Third and Fourth Centuries, B, C. 

a 

This,,perlod In (iicek education Is chtjsen because It is the most ' per fei-t ' 
Oowerii^of Oiat marvelous nation’s life. . In their religious life, the worship 
of the ^ds, particularly .\i)ollo, the Greek ideal was nobly manifest.. Tlele 
says ; 

Truth and self-control without self-mortlAcation or renunciation of nature, a 
.steady equilibrium between the sensible and the sidrltual, moral earnentuws 
combined with an open eye for tlie happiness and beauty of life, such are 
the characteristic features of the Delphic Apollo Worship In which the Greek 
religion almost reached the climax of Its development ( From " Pre-Christian 
Education." See Bibliography, under "Chinese.") 

■The attiiude of thc-Greek^ toward their ’athletes was also slgnlAcant of their 
whole Ideal. These athletes did not contend for money or riches, but merely 
for a garland of olive or Ivy. The great Olympic games, where the athletic 
contests were held, were attended by religious services. Hegel has said that 
the Greek transformed his body Into an organ of splrl^ 

The position of Athenian women, however, was very Inferior. They were ’ 
-deemed un.At for any occupatldh but loqking after household affalcs, and they 
'Were kept practically in oriental seclusion. Tlie chief ambition of an Athenian 
woman was that site sitouid not be talked abo^ 

When a boy was 7 years old, the female -attendant's place was taken 
by a pedagogue, who was a slave. The pedagogue was supposed to have charge 
of the moral training of the boy and took him to and from schooL Usually, 
the pedagogue was old or suffered from some disability, as the yonng and^ 
able-bodied slaves were chosen for more active dickies. 

InstnicUon was private, although the sUte had a certain moral supervision 
over the schools. Fathers were obliged by law to have their sons Instructed 
In gymn^Ucs and music— music having two asp«ts, one literary and the 
other musical. ^ 

All Athenian free cltlxena sent their sons to schools, but the length of time 
tlie boys remained depended on their jwclal gtatus. The Athenian boy did not 
have a hard time at school, as much of the time was spent In gymnastics and 
play. 

Instruction began In the early momlug and lasted all day, the schools 
having to be closed by sunset, which was the law. ^ 
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Dancins forqied part of the physical training, but this kind of dancinc 
meant the rythmical movement of the whole body, not the feet nloue. 

The pnla-ntra was the gjmnasiuin for the boys who were under the training 
of the p<rdotrihe, gymnastic teacher. The pentathlon was n contest in which 
live exercises were performed In succession by the sum^ person, viz. leaping. 
mnnlDg, throwing the discus, throwing the spear, and wrestling. (In the 
pageant, only those exercises which are feasible to l>e presented ,ou the limits 
of a stage have l>een chosen. Moreover, the fact that each exercise was per- 
foiined by each boy in succession Is not adhered to, as it would lengthen th» 
scene too much to follow this order.) The grammatirus instructed in literary 
subjects as well as in writing and aritlinierlc. The cithari^f instructed In the 
matter'Of nni.slcal instruments and singing. Mi^c formed uri essential part 
of the Athenian's education. 

Moral training was «lwe1t on, and the fne discussion of proldeins, psite- 
clally In the schools of tlie more advancecT and older hoys. Let us follow the 
argument whithersoever It leads us." said Plato, lloiner wa.s the great text- 
book and in.splratlon to the youth of the land, who were rei|ulred to memorize 
.large portions. If not the whole, of the Iliad and Ody.sse.v. 

An Athenian ideal Is well sumn^l up in the saying of .\rl.slotle: "The aim 
of life l.s living happily and boniitifully.” '• 

• The scene is supposed to take phnv in the open air In a recess near the 
street or temple, where schools were often held, although school buildings were 
c-otnmon. 

' '-J^PF-RKONS IN •• FJ}CCAT10N IN OREECF, ’* 

9 

Sehool boys; Cratinuf, Cimon, Duigora^, CalHax. Dminx, Hippmiicux. AHstnn, 
Cleon, Alcamancs (Identiflod witl^ J/ewfor), Itaubo (identifleil with Ucetor); 
Ollier boys who come from the pubsesfra to the number. of (at least) six. 

Otlipy characters: 

• .VanfAioF, a pedagogue. 

IcthinuH, the grammatlcus (.«M'hoolinuster). . 

Cnllicratca, the t>oe<lotrllie (gymnastic teacher). 

•'* l/ysiclea, the cltharlst (music teacher). 

Doreda. tlie slave child. ’ ’ ^ ' 

Other peUttgoguea, to thp number of- three or folfr 
1 i Slaves (men) to the number of‘tl(re^or four. 


* , Acnoir 

f ^ 

As mud) ease arid‘ grace of deportment as possible should be striven for 
both on the part of the teachers and the hoys, as tlie Atheniaii was world 
renowned for hie grace of bearing. ' ' 

The manner ot^lutation was aa follows: The right hand raised above the 
head and loweredj^lowljL . This was retui-ned by the one who was greeted. 


COOTUMBS 


Wool was the fabric most In use In Greece. It was usually loosely woven 
And often so One that It was transparent But for. the men and Iboys, If wool^ 
cUti not be used, unbleached muslin Is the most suitable matertgl. As to 
color, "inrobably none but slaves and artisan^ would wSar* garments of one 
color wlthdut pattern or ornamentation of any and' eveir they would 
sometimes have the dresses adorned with a simple Ixyder such as a broad 
atriim. • • The Ihvorlte colors were pnrple. red, shd yellow.’* (Worn 
<4.r^ Dress,” by Bthel B, AhnUihttw./ See BlMlography.) Other tolora used ' 
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were green, gray, find blue. They wove patterns of gold thread In the wool 
also. Sometimes the nniaiuentation was a border, and sometimes it was dis- 
tributed over (he whole dross. Geometric designs, the key pattern, spiral or 
wave patterns, or conventionalizeil flowers were u.sed as iKirdors for the uwk. 
the hem, and the borders of the mantle nr " hiiimtion.'' as it was culletl. 

The universal garment was the " chiton." This was worn next the .skin, 
over which other garments were worn. It was often the otily garnietit. i»ar- 
ticularly in the case of the lower classes. It varied in letigtii. the men wear- 
ing shorter chitons than the womeu. the liiglier clas.ses of meti wearing longer 
ones tlian the l»>wer classes. In all ca.ses it was girdled at the waist. 

The cliiton was niade of a straiglit piece ot cloth doubled, witli the top and 
the bottom cut straight across and ilie ^es sewed t«tgetlior. ( ,'<cc descTipflon 
under f’ostumes for the allegorical cimrncters. I 

The lioys in th«' pageant would wear the (diiton to the knees, with tuire legrs 
and arms.-, Tliey would wear sandals. 

Wlien the boys entwr they wear the " bimation." whitdi was similar to the 
itoiii.'in toga. Tills was an oblong ]>iece nf cloth wliitdi was fa-Jicned on the 
left shoulder ntid bronglit round across tite imek to the rigid Itiji. thcinf‘ to |lu‘ 
left shoulder, where the <>ods fell over the slioulder. This may liave u liorder 
as well as the chiton, steucilefl in different 'colors. Some of the lK>ys may vary 
this by wearing the clilamys, a sliort cloak worn by Greek youtlis. ( See de- 
.s(%iption under (’osiuiues for allegorical cbaractor.s. ) 

Icthinus. the tcadier or gramraaticus, wouhl probably xrenr tlie chiton to 
Ids ankles and would ktvp on his liituation. to Icml him dignit.v. .•dlhotu'li it is 
•not St rictl.w correct for him to do so, historically. Lysicles and (’allicrates. 
the other instructors. wouM wear the cliiton to the kin*es and would thniw 
aside the himation when tlioy entered. 

Tlie slaves would wear tlie chitoti to tlic kioa-s atid*slimild wear n<> iiiination. • 
Tliey might even go barefoot. TItpv wear stiiall ’round skull caps. Their 
chitons may be made of ;i solid pi(*ce of color. 

.Ml the other characters wear white or patterned chitons with stenciled bor- 
ders. nitliougli the itistrurfors may wear bhntitions. of solid colors. Satidiils 
should be worn by all but the slaves. The hair is sliort and n hniid is worn 
aliout 'tbc liead. 

.\ \’ery pleasing variety inigid lie given to the costumes if the hoys from the * 
p.'ilawtra were to ho dres.sed like warriors. Tlics«' (nsfutnes bad a straight 
.-leevele-ss upper garment stmided with steel disks or gem# Tills had h short 
plnltetl skirt falling to above the knw.s, also stmided. and the clo.w fitting lielt 
nf tlie wnlst line Is studded as wHf. They carried a spear and a shield. 

For the pyrrhlc dr’ e, see under “ Dances.” . ® 

For inOsic. see uinler ‘*>IuhIc.” ^ , 

, . PBOPXBTIRS 

Top (Cimon'M). An ordinary white wooden top will do, 

Knucklehuocx, The same as knucklebones of to-day. * 

Chairn (for hoys). A .square seat with legs curve«l odtward, the sent also 
slightly’ concare. These have no backs. > 

Platform. A wooden platform, square, with two or thyee hroad low steps on 
. all four sidek. Tbik to' be painted grey. . , . 

Chair (jtor Grammatlcas). Made me those of the boys, sa^e that It has 
, H l>ack whicb curves ontivard. TIm chairs are decorated. (See '* Sylliibiw 
for lIlQstcsttona, In Bibliography obder *• Qeneral.”) ... 

. , 9fc58*-2i d ^ 
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Clay letter.^. These were made of red clay, baked. To simulate them, the.t 
may be made of wood, painted red, alwut 4 Inches square. Inscribed with Greek 
letters of the Hlpliul)et. " - 

Baskets (for the letters). Willow baskets uj^flal trays, of rushes or light- 
colored wood. 

Stylus, a metal pencil, ruiher slim, pointed at one end uiid flat at the 
other for erasing mistakes. This may he simulated by a slim piece of wood 
painted a metallic gray. 

Stenril. This was a flat tablet with a frame, the center l)eliig covered with 
wax, on which the boys wrote with the stylus. This may be made of pasteboard 
with u rim like a slate, size about 1) by G Inches. (See “ Syllabus ’’ for Il- 
lustration.) 

Ruliny stick. Auy ordinary piece of Hat wood a foot or so long, with a 
straight edge. 

Stoitch (which Uie tlramumt inis carried). A Imiidle of switches tied to a 
wooden handle about liO inches long, hanille and all. (See “Syllabus" for 
illuBtration&) 

Rolls of mauuMfi-iyt. The manuscripts were made of papyrus This may- 
be simulated by winding cream-colored toanlla paper over a woodeu .stick. 

Discus. A fli\t, round piece of dull metal (See statue of "Discus Thrower") 

Abacus. Mudesimllnr totlie Chinese “ Calculating machine." For detailed de- 
scription see “ Education of (’hlldren in Rome” (or Encyclopedia Britannicii). 

flute. Played by Lysicles. A double flute. (See under “Lyre” or “Flute” 
Id Bacyclopedla«Britamiica.) 


EDUCATION IN RO.ME 


303 B. C. to 148 B. C. (death of the elder Cato) 


second period of the Roman Republic has been chosen for the pageant 
because It was at this lime that the mother'and father continued, even as 
in the early days of the nation, to have great Influence on the ed< uation of the 


yonng. 

At a very early date there were schools In Rom4 for the sons of the free- 
born. but the preference for education in the home persisted until the death , 
of the eldef (Hato, when Roman life began to deteriorate, Cato and men like 
him educated their own bods, largely in riding, swimming, boxing, and war- 
fare. » * . ^ 

At the period depicted here, Greeks, often slaves, but highly educated, 
wObe kept as members of the houselmid to be ^tors for both the sons and 
daughters. LivlDS Androalcu« {died 203 B. a )waa a Greek slave who made 
the flrst Latin translation of the Qdyssey. , It was not, Indeed, until the 
became Interested lu Greek literature that a literature of their own 


began to appear. si ' 

The matron had great Influence on the lives of her chlldreo. Often, 

she educated tbeni%i the higher branches of leahilng, but It was the general 
custom for her to Instruct them In the elements of reading and writing, besides 
traia^ her daoght^ IjD all the boosehold arts save the menial tasks, which 
were to slaves. The Roman wife and mother, unlike the Greek woman, 
was W4 lu high esteem, and waa allowed to move freely not^only in benown 
'bouWbut ^e could .aiao wulk abroad noaocompiuiled so long as her husband 
toi|fcc her going. 

mV-*. . . - . • . . ^ 
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Owinf: to the vaf?t comraerclul imeieists of Home, arithmetic was a rery nec- 
part of every boy’s education. aj[id since the profession of a jurist, In 
vvhiili Mr;:t«»ry played so prominent a part, vvas the only profession ui>en to 
sons of aristocracy, pains were taken to liave them lipnr the best 

4»rntors tlie day in the Foruin. Tile Homan late <)f the Twelve Tables, 
referred to in the pap'ant. was crystal I ize<l into co!icrete form from tnulltlon- 
ary laws in -ir»n p. r. I'liey* w^ere carved in bronze and set* up In a public 
place. 

The rlfioC inicii*si. on the part of the Homan citizen was war- 

fare. All 1 m»>< were traiiioil in the arts of war. and the gymnastic training 
was given with a view to hardihood atwl endurame rather than grace and all- 
rounti phvsi«*al devolopinent, i*s with the Greeks. The Rrtinaii^^'ere preemi- 
nently prarti' ul in their edination and did not strive for culture so much as 
readiness in action and dov4»tlon to ibe stan*. To sum up the distinction be- 
tween (;reck and Homan edii<*ati«m a <iuotation from S. S. Laurie (“Pre- 
<’hristian Education.’* Hihliograidiy under “<*'hinese”) will suffice: “If 

the rin*fk ideal was :\ honutiful mind in a beautiful body, the Homan ideal 
was a s*)un^ rnin«I in a <onnd l^»dy.” 

The action is siipp«iMd to i:iko place in the I^eristyliim or inner court of the 
liouse of Marcu.<^ I’uhliiN, a Homan patrician. Tlie Atrium or living room of 
tlm hous<‘, together with utlier domestic afiartments, is off Right, while the 
entrairre to the liou.^e fnuu the street is off lyeft. 

PtRsoNs IN “fuucatio.n IN »:omk” 


hlarcuB PuUHhb, ^ llutnoii patriidan. 

Claudia, his 

Lucius, their sonTci/icii tilled with Mentor). 

Junius, another eson (idemined with Ilcrtor), 

Le^bUi, their daughter (Identified with Psuche). * • 

Casiius, another son, a boy of S yt-irs. 
i/eircu^. anotlier son, a boy of 7 yisirs. ^ 

Clcoth a (ireek, the childreri’s tut*)r, 
iJfons, a slave etj-i- 

Cnlylla, a slave woinnn. • • 


^ACTION 

The Roman matron. Claudia, should be of Imposing -presence. J»ho 'atber, 
Marcus Publius, energetic, commanding. Cleon, the tutor, gentle, aristocratic. 

Of the two elder bo.Vs. Lucius Is the more intellectual, while Junius should 
suggest the athletic type. The bearing of the slaves toward their maaters fod * 
the children is very docile. . • 

The mat^ner of salutation Is like the Greek, In that the right hand Is raised, 
but Marcus Pubilua takes his wife's handa, on entering,' as the pageant directs. 

C08TUMB8 I ^ 

The Romans wore wool for the most part, although linao was used and cotton 
also (about 200 B. O.), bat silk did not come In until tba end of the Republic. 

The timic was ther Qntver8s}-goTms8t worn by both men add women and" 
wy similar to tbe Greek chiton. The wromen wore theirs long^ than the meiki ‘ 

%ie ftomtm matron wore over the tunic, wha in the house, a gsrinent called 
tlie ** stola.’;' It wan'tmt lil^e the tmSp%«lFiattolheunklea It wasfastm^ ^ 
on the^shouldere with claqps, often very valuable: Usually it ha^ u bor^ and . j 
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was conihied at the waist witli a irinlh*. 'I'lie “palla*’ was au outer garment. 
It much * resembled U)e “toga** (see hi*lo\v) and (‘ould be drawn ufrover the 
head. 

The patrician man wure a tunic with a broad jiurple stripe down ihe front, 
the distinctive mark of liio patrician. This hung outside tlie girdle. Over the 
tunic, the toga was worn. The toga was similar to the (ircek himation. hut 
was even more voluminous. Mar^ais Ibihlius would, of course, wear the purple 
strijH', while the borders tlie <*liihlren*s tunics could have the purple also. 

(JleuD would wear the tiia^c. quite long hec*ause of his dignity as a scholar, 
but would t)0 without the tj'vga. as lu’, presumahly, dwells within the la»usi‘. 
The toga was taken oiV upon entering the houR<\ as it was not (imsidered gocnl 
form to keeii it on wit liin^<l(n»rs. 

The Uo\s would he dressed similar P> tlie (ireok hoys, with the exception of 
vvt'ariag the purple border. ^ 

The slave women wore the tunic, hiit (»ver it a se<’on(r^garment. This was a 
long straight piece of cloth tnrned^iivi*r :il the lop. the fold n^aching to the 
waist. This was fohletl round (he liddy under the arms. tluMi drawn up ami 
fastencMl upiai either shoulder will* ela^pR nr simjdi' buckles. It was double on 
the uj»per pi»rtion of the IhhIv, hut fell ni a siugle thii-kriess from the waist to 
the feet ^ 

The nifen -wore their hair short, with a hand about the head, and the hoys 
Wf>re fii^ hair In similar fashion. Tlu‘ Ibtman matron wore the hair drawn 
hack and Volled on the hack of the head. The slave girl, hroejs. could wear 
lier hair tiuwiDg, but coufined by u bjuul, while Crilylln. (lu* sl;iv»> \Muii.in, bsix 
hers* done up. Ix'sbia wears her hair tlowhig. hut rourmeil h.v a luiiul nhmit 
the head. Sandals are worn by all tl)o rlitiraclers. The most usual colons 
were scarlet, deep blue, pale blue. rose, purple, and sen -Kreen. 

PROPKKTl Ka 

Uroom (carried by I/esljiii). The hrw»ni part should he made of twigs tied 
Utgetlier umJ faslcmsl to a tail ^ick 

Siiinnirifi. See tllrecthtns for spiiiiting iituler “Karly Ilehn'w Kdiuiitioii." 

Stylux and Hlendl. Like the ones used In “ Education In Creece." 

Papyrua. Like the munu.script.s used In " Education In Gret'ce." 

Abacus. Like the on# used in “ Etlttcution In Greece." 

Chair. The chnirs were itiatle of bronze, often richly deconited. They ratiged 
from the four-legged stixil to a deep, cotnn^ndlouR chair. They much resembled 
the Greek chair. 

Sec Bibliography for hooks of reference. 


E.ARLY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
From the Fourth to Ninth Century, A. D. 


Practically all IdsITUcUod duVing the Middle Ages was confined to the monaa- 
tCj^s and convents of that time. Macaulay says: ^ 

It waa surely good that, lu an age of ^orance and violence, there shouhi 
be quiet cloisters and gardens In v^lch the arts of peace could he safely cul- 
dTSUHi ; . * * * In which one brot]^ could employ himself In tripscrIbIng 

tlie “Aeneld” of VlrgU.,ftiid another^ met’^ltating the “Analytics'^ of Aris- 
totle; Id which he who had a genius for art might Illuminate a martyrology, or 
egrva a crucifix ; end io which he who a turn for uatunU pbllosoph3» might 
fnmif oxptrlmcots on the properties of plimts and minerals. Had nut such 
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n'trPiits heen snittprefl hprp nnd tlipro iiiikiii^ llio liuls nf .1 rulscralilp iK'asantr.v 
mid tlie castips of ii ferorinus aristornu y, Eumitean soriety woultl Imve con 
>5lsted rnpndy of beasts of burden and boasts of prey. 

The pariicr half of the Middle Ages has l>een chosen for the pageant hecausp 
with the 1'oiiinling of ntonuslirlsni and Its early history, “hook learning" went 
arm In iinii witli training In the practlrnl nrts. su< h as farming, metal working, 
'lii'ep raising, etc. Later, the nmnaKterx schools gave greater emphasis |c 
sciadnrl.v attaiimienfs, giving ri'C. ultimately, to the founding of universities 
wliich began to tlmirisli widcly at. the time of the Renni.s.satice. 

'Hu* cdurnllomd s.vsiem of the nmnnsterie-s comineiiced hy taking in boys 
ciillpil “nhlati.” who were to he cilncatt'iras monks. Later, “ ETteriis.” boys 
iio| init-iolcil for the religious life, were atiiniUed. the mimlier of these hoys 
growing greater thnii the numh'T of “fUdati" as time went on. The taitloii 
was free to all. and the " Ohlati " were also ftraijitained free of charge. Sons 
of the rieh and poor, high and low, were eihieatt'd side by .side, in the Imginning. 

Itcsides their knowledge of Latin, the monks had very little to iiniiart to 
tlieir Si liolars. save n little reading ami writing and oecasion.ally the rudiments 
of arithmetie. Rut they were .skilled in the crude medicine and surgery of^e 
day and wete also eliaritiktde. doling out rations of food and clothing to the 
poor and needy who clustered about their gate.s. 

It is sahl that the early monks were the preeursors of all riiristian art. 
The books witicli they copied and illuminated arc still the admirntlou of all 
who behold- them. Sometimes the entire life of a monk was spiuit In the 
eopying and illuniiuuting of one hook. In addition to his other duties. Tliomii.s & 
Kempis, f<^ instance, is said to have commenced u copy of the llihle In four 
volumes in l IlT.nnd to have finished it in 14")!*. 

Discipline was seVere In the luonnsterios, as it was througli all the ages. 

('onvents were established .simultaneously with the founding of Clirlstian 
monasteries. I’achoinitis. the monk who foundetl the first monastery 1» 32"* 
.\. I.)., having founded at the same Mite a convent for Ids sister (Sister 
Schc»lnstlca). The nuns taught the girls the same suhjeets the Imys were 
fuught, hut greater emphasis was given the training <»f the girl scholars In the 
domestic arts. It wns not s«> coinmt)n, jof course, for girls to be^duented as It 
was for boys, espis ially as? time went on and tlie .system ,i»f oiluciltlon l>ecanie 
more complicated. * ' 

Through this I'liristiim training, what little of gmidaess and- gentleness* and 
culture that existed was preserved in u [loriod of great intellectual and 
spirltunl darkness. I 

The action is supi>oaod to take place In the courtyard of the monastery. Tlie 
gateway, or entrance. Is off Right; Uie other apartments, auch asMhe dining 
Imll and chapel, are off lA-ft 

PKUSO.NM IIS “K.\U!.Y C-IIRl.srlAN EDUCAxfbN " 

The Abbot, In charge of the monastery* 

Itrother Lupun, who instructs in agrlcnltore. 

Brother Anerlm. w’ho Instructs in forestry. 

The Porter, who admits Tlsltora. 

Brother Almoner, who rolnlMers to the poor. 

A Poor Han, a peasant. 

BrothwlOrepory, a phyajetan. 

Brother BohoM$ti<m$, the schoolmaster. • 

Bother Rodolphue, wttp lUmnlnes and cofStes books. 

Ohonfor, who .Inatmcts t/i singing. 

' Brother Brwm, who inatmcts In Latin. >■ ■: 
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Rrothcr Odn, who Instruct*; in arithmetic. ^ 

Three other Brothers, who go to shop, bakehouse, and stable. 

The Old Woman, who appears ns n poor woman asking for alms. 

Adrian, Mark, boys of the “ Extemi," who go to the foresrt. 

Enoe, a boy of the " Oblatl," who to assist .the physician. 

Peter, a boy of the "Oblntl." who copies books (blentlBe*! with Mentor), 
Julian, rhttemon, other boy.s of the "Oblnti," who copy books, 

Paulus, Theocritus, small boys of the “ Extoriil.” 
lister Tekla, a nun of the neighboring convenL 
Sitter Lioba,*Sitter Cecilia, other nun.s. 

Lucia, a little girls of the convent schooL 
Other little girls of the couvi-ni school. 

Other boys of the “Oblati” to the nunilitT of (at least) six. 

Other boy’s of the Extenii " to the number of (at Icasjp nine. 

ACTION ^ 

_ Great doliknfratlon and decorum should be observed on the part of all the 
monks and nuns, aud, as fur as possible, on the part of the older Utys. The 
younger boys are sulMlued, but somewhat restless when left to themselves. 


COSTUMES 


It Is impossible to define the exact co.sturae during the early Merovingian 
periods. The first writers about that time were not contemimrarle* and 
have spoken of costume only vaguely. The mouunitets which arc supt>osed to 
represent that time are also the work of later artists, who, like all people of 
Middle Ages, Imagined no other style of clothes could have existed save thoae 
•which they knew. (From "Manners. Customs, and Dress >of the Middle 
Ages." See Bibliography.) ♦ • 


From what can be aacertalncd, the Homan tunic became longer with the 
passage of yeafr. the serfs and lower classes wearing the shorter tunic. 

The boys of the Oblatl. or Inner school,* would very likely wear a long gar- 
ment, falling straight from Uie neck to the^nkles, with long full sleeves. A 
round cap covers the head. A few of the boya should wear round capes falling 
to abttut the knee. It, Is this ca|)e which I’eter gives to Youth. Youttf retains 
the mpe untll he Is reunited with his kindred, when he throws It aside. 

The Bxteroi, or boys of the outer school, could •car the dross associated 
with the coninton jioople. This would help to distinguish the two 'schools. 
This Is the tiinlc, whfch should vary In length, witue of the tunica coming to 
the knees, others to below the knee. The ne<’k of the tunic, however,' should 
• l)e iftt, like the neck of the Hebrew eostume and not cut straight across like 
the Greek and Roman tunics The boys should wear trousers of a oontrastlng 
shade, which are hound with leathern bands from the ankle to the knee. 
They wear soft leather ahoes, as do the boys of the Oblatl. The cap.« worn by 
the Extern! are peaked like a toboggan cap. 

The monke wear the black habit of the Benedictine order. This Ls a long 
full garment belted In at the waist with a cord, while a hood falls at the back. 
The sleeves are long and full. The beads of the monks are tongured (wl^ 
iMU hit^^ be procured), but alt are smooth shaven save the abbot, who wears 
a beard. 

, The nuns wear long tOack hablu and veils, with the white linen bound mogly 
abont the facer # 


.The Uttle girl pupils may wear the Roman tunic quite long, over which there 
.may be k ttraight piece of cloUi 1x10) a ellt for the head, the cloth faiung fuU 
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to below the knees, front and back, and not stitched under the arms. The 
hair would probably be flowing, but a little round cap might be worn. 

The colors for this scene should be worn, of course, by the children and the 
Poor Man, who would be dressed similar to the boys of the Exteml. Each 
costume may hare contrasting colors, which should be rather sober, as a general 
thing, although a bright pair of trousers or a cap may give a bright bit of 
color here and there. The colors should be red, brown, russet, green, purple, 
and blue. 

For Gregorian Chant see under ** Music." 

PBOPESTTES 

Farming fool*. Modem spades and hoes will do, using a rounded spade and 
a two-prpnged garden hoe. .Modem scythes would do, but they sl\ould all have 
a look of ape, as though they werd well used, while the handles should be 
somewhat shorter than the modem ones. (See Bibliography. “Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Drees of the Middle Age&") 

The ax. A modem ax will do. If this also looks as thongh It has seen 
m>od use. (See “.Manners, Custams, and Dress of the Middle Ages.") 

The bandage, (for the Poor itlan). A piece of white cotton cloth with a 
rod stain to denote a wound. 

Waxen tablets and ntyli. Like the Greek and Roman ones. 

Textbookn. .They may be made of yellow maniln pa|>er bound In thl^k paste- 
board or w<K>d to simulate thick brown leather covers. They should vary to 
size, but all should be good sized and thick. The pages should appear to be 
wrliten on In a flne, close handwriting. ’ 

Eanels. Like the modem easels with a look of age. 

Bookt for Wuminating and copying. Made like the textbooks, only many of 
I lie pages should appear to have been Illuminated wi^fclght colors, while some 
of the pages, of course, are blank, to be' filled In by t^Woys. 

Quills (for copying). Qnlll pens (not dyed) obtalnsble at any stationers 
would do. The metal piece on the end should be removed and the quill cot in a 
l•nilll, which was the way the quill was us^ In the old days. A brush and a 
palette should be given to Philemon, who Is illuminating a Bible. Vhese may 
l>e modern, but should bqve a h*ok of age. 

Inkhoms. Round with a flaring top. made of clay. These copld he modeled, 
flee " Syllabus " for Illustration. 

Ewitch. Which Brother Scliolasticus wears thrust Into the cord of his habit; 
It Is made similar to the one used In the Greek school. 

Garments (brought by the'nuns). These should be the habits of the monks. 

Altar Cloth. A strip of royal purple silk (or sateen)' atenclled to suggest 
embroidery. 

Basket (brought by Lucia). Any basket of simple dealgc with a white nap- 
kin over IL . , * 

See Bibliography for hooka of reference. ' , 
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UCATION 0F THE RENAISSANCE 
" The Fifteenth Century 

The two moat representative aapecta of the Renalaannoe in refnrd to edn«-^ 
Uon were, flrat, the rise of thf nnlveraltles at iabout that time, and, aecond, 
the extraordinary cnlture and araditlon of the upper clnawe ■ Kmr |a lha 
world a bistory waa Ibert so genoine a love^uf leaminf and iu deep a ^ 
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r«»r bpaiity mid the Ireasuros nf arl jis in lliis woiidorfiil oni. so rl.li In 
iiieu amd women. 

Sinee, liuv\ever, the university ih^ails with the idder j^eueraliuu of utudenLs. 
u sclUHil has been taken in \vlii.:h the iouiiger clilldreu of the m-bility and 
uj)per classes were educatod, as typical nf tlie best In tlie education of the 
Uenaisstuu'c. TIk' lil'ieenlh cenfurv has lieen selected iKH’anso it set*ms to 
rtyireseut tint tloweniif; of tliat {treat e|>orh at its best. 

As one writer says (“I’ourt.'j aiol I’anips of itio Kenaissmiee." See ltj|ilio;t' 
rapby, under ’ Hcnaissaiiee ") : 

The Kenaissiinee in Italy was a paliii.\ time for ehildren of hifili birth. 
* • * Tlial wliioli strikes us most in tlic cduealion of the ehihlron * • • 
is not only llieir niarv^doiis jirolieieney ni clas-sical ami literary stuilies, hut 
llicir enduring love fdr tliem. 

\ itloi'iiio Uu I’elire (boru li>7b, tiled upon wliost; fuinou.s scliuul, 

called "Casa tiimjosa " (Joyous or I'leasanl House), wbicli was founded iu 
1425, all other sueli schools of the lime were modeled, aimed to “give a thor- 
ough training of mind and h;^dy and to encourage a simiile life.” The course 
of stuily included tlie cla.ssics, iihilosopliy, logic, gramuiar, nialliematics, music, 
llauclug. singing, inierSjHjrsed with outdoor games and sports. It was Vit- 
torino’s custom, during tlie lon^ suntiner days. t« take Ids pupils to some lovely 
spot iu the country near Ity and tliere tell iliein storit>s of mythology and 
UDcient heroes, as the cliildren re.sted after their gume.s. It is such a sniuiner 
day’s les.smi tliat is inteiiaeleU in tla? jjageanl. Mes.ser tlallino is m-aJeled on 
the cliaructer of Vittorino, but is not ideiiiicul witli lliut great teaclier wlio 
Hrst digiiilied tlie profession witli the rlglit to the name of "sclodar and 
geutlemaii." 

. The type of education here i|^i»icteil, liowever, wa.s coulined to the rhildreii 
of tlie nobility uuU tlieir protOgCs, Uie great muss of cliildren being left elllier 
in total ignoruiK-e. or tlie hoiih of the people. e.\diisive of tlie ilaiigliters, hei'ng 
put tlirough a more or less stereotypt*d course in tlie classics ^o preimre them 
for the university. 

The scene is supposed to take place la a glade near tlie school t t asa 
Giooosu ") of Messer Gnilinu. , » 


ifoi/fcr Ferranti Gallifio, the school masicr. 

Ij/tdoiico, a youth of 14 years (Idontilieil with Mentor). 
tJtizabilla, a little girl of 10 yoai-s (IdentltlGd with Vayehe), 
Beatrice, a girl of 14 years. ^ 

Bernardino, a boy of 12 years. 

Leonora, a girl of 11 or 12 yeara, 
f^anccaoo, a boy of 10 years., 

Emilia, a little girl of 8 years. 

Isabella, a girl of 12 years. 

Battista, a boy of 12 years. 

Dorotea, a girl of lO years. 

Oiovanni, a boy of 10 years. 

« Barbarjs, a girl, of 0 years. 

Jacopo, a boy of 12 years (Identilled with //cdor). 

^Loura, a girl of l) yeara. 

CNofi. a Iwy of 10 yeara. 

Lorenooi a bojr of 8 yaarai * 


I 
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ACTrn.v 

As much oHUe and grace of tuaniirr as possible sliould be uime<l at in the 
ne:inn;i of the children as well :i,s of Messer (iiillliic,. This was ‘an age of 
great erudition and rijlture, and the iiMimers ,.f the lime retlected this In 
(•■•urlesy and rejMise. 

Ill'’ llance. This sliJuUl bp an amiim I'avnne. ( See under ** I tances.") 

I COST L .MIS 

The •‘tiaracienstic.s of tbe costiinie i.f this time were great richness and 
variety of fabric and d.-.^ian, Velvets, satinv bna-ades. gold trimming, fur. 
Jewels la.-es. Pie., were xvmu ingre.it abuudaaee. Mau.x .lilVereiit demgas 
could be clioscn for an\| of the t-haraclcrs in this srene. but .ibi- foilowing su"-. 
gestions, if folliiwe.1, wvjuld soree bigive variety to the grtnip. 

.Messer tiallino iniglitUvoar a long sleeved under garment reaching from the 
neck to the lloor. Tills g<Ms fuller «s it nears tlie ground. Over this a hroad 
straight piere of clotb, f.-illing, to the fe-t, Inn'k :„id front, of a contrasting 
Rlinde. The rierk is Iriinined with fur. n.s are tlie sp-eves He wears Ids 

nair curling to the nii|e of the. nerk. He may wear a turbmi elTecf with a 
‘•treainer fulling over tlio riglii en r. crossing under the chin, and limigiag down 

the hack over tbe loft Hlioiilder. Up should wear soft lealjier shoes, preferahlv 
red. . , . • 

Sonif of the boy.s may he dres.spil a.s folbuv.s; a tiglit-fitting. long-sleeved 
wnist with a llarir.g skirt, vprj- fi.lhm.l short, and a tight Jewelcl Mt at the 
wiUst. Tights of U contrasting sliailpnre worn with tlds and pointcHl simps of 
■•nlored leather. .\ roiind is voiii ..n die hair, which falls .•urlltig to the 
slioulflors or thv nnpe of tlie iiook. 

Still olher lio.v.s r^mld xvear t He light -fltlhig waist with puffed sleeves fn 
elho\v. .slaslied with alb- mating .oinrs. while the sleeve from the elbow to 
wrist iH flight flttm^r. A K^Hnneni is worn over tliK gulhrrofl at the D«‘k \rifli 
n trimming of fur. and hjinging vpry full to the knees. The .-irmliolea are 
very deep and are fur trimmpd. Tighls ..f „ contrasting shade are worn with 
this costume and a small rmiiid hut f.lge.l with fur over long curlln- hnir 
rile Hhr»ps jire p«iin tod. ^ 

Another ef^tive cosinnie bus «»n uptrer gnrm<*nt which Is tlglit filling, with 
long sleeves l»f, Mri|»e.| Idiick ant! yellow or green and white, with fights of 

green nnd white, while a Jaunty cape of contrasting erdor falls at the hack from 
tin* shouIdoPH tlie wulst. 

The girls may wear II t?htnt ting ••bos., „es," cut square-necked, which in 
^.tne onses n,ay Ik? edg«l with fur. In .others, with hn-e. etc. The h.-.sqne N 
finished in a long point In front, . A vest of contrasting .color mav be worn hv 
mmie of the girls. Tbe sleeves are long and puffwl. ' The skirt ts long, with 
a irnin. and very volumln«.us. They may wear the hair dressed close to the 
hea«l. with round fluted cups or with Jewels about the head. c*p with trans-^ 

jrwe"«i'S'|!dIer^^'"* bandeau. Some of tbe girls may wear 

All colors were used. This acene aliould be brilliant and rich In coloring. 

For music to the 8oDg,^tfeo under* “Music.” 

wopurmta 

h embrolderlni a piece 6f line Itnen Ftth . 

Dnght-eoiored silks over hoops, » .• 

X medluin-iited book, lllomlnateti nnd bound l^ flni lenthbr- ' 
emsed lu gohl ( ream-colored manlla paper pa^ may bo a§ed to M^ar tho ^ 
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parchment, while the covers may be made of wood or thlck^ pnBtel*o«rd. cov- 
ered with brown paper wliich haw been trac^ in design in gold. 

Itatti»tn’8 tute. This may be a mandolin, tie<l with gay rlhbona (St>e Ency- 
clopmdia Britnnnioa for Illustration.) 

Meitser Gallinv's turquoinr. A •‘cameo.” bouglit at the fi and 10 cent store, 
would do. It should be quite large and blue in color, .so that the audience may 
be able to see it 

See Bibliograpliy for boohs of reference. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries 

Tlie^sceiie as given in ilie iKrgeant does not depict any one scIkmiI m- any one 
ifjiitarj^but alms to be true to the prevuiliug clmrncterlstlc.*^ of tlic sixicenlli, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. The pnictlce of •• fagging ‘ existed’ from 
early days and still persists to some extent. ^ 

-The two types of schools which prevailed during this epocii in England were 
the public schools and the free grammar schools. Tlie former schools. .spcIi ns 
Eton, Rugby, etc., have deveUii>ed into great private scliools where tlie sous of 
^the nobility and gentry are educated, but in tlie beginning tlicy were patronized 
by all classes, includng even the sous of “worthy hut indigent " citizens. 

The free grammar schools, of which there purported to l>e more tliuu 304 In 
15%B (for a populatjoii of 2,500,000), were and still are patronized by the sons 
of the middle clns-s, y ounger sons of the gentry, farmers, lesser landholders, and 
prosperous tradespeople.^ - ‘ 

The disci|>llne in aR schools was " unlntelllgently brutal." On one occasion at 
Winchester, with 198 boys In'the ^hooi there were 279 cases reported fur puii- 
olshmcnt at the end of u single day. * 

There Is not time in tlie short space of an eight or ten minute scone to, 
give but the swiftest kind of general Impaession of ihe curriculum of tiie rcIiomIs 
of ihat age. But the scene her® given la, bo far as can be ascertained, faltli- 
ful to the kind of Instruction that persisted well into the nineteeiitli century, 
although of cour.se more studies were Included ns time went on. Nevertbelesa 
Latin continued 4o be the most Important part of the instructloo given through- 
out the centuries which this scene aims to cover. 

Tae action la supposed to take place In the schoolroom of the school building. 

, PERSONS IN “PUBLIC s6uOOI, EDUCATION IN ENOI-ANO'’ 

* . ' • 

rh® Provoat. * , 

Hea0na»ter Wranffle. 

John Oritcay, a' boy of or 14 years. ’ 

WUiiatn Hayward, a boy of 7 years. * 

Hioh*rd Oartwrighf , % boy of 6 or 7 yeara 

Bdwurd WaynflMa, a boy of 11 yeara. 

Tlyrnat Dtbben, a boy of 12 yeara. 

John 'jdurfie$i, a boy of 10 yeara. 

Ralph Fowler, a boy of 7 yeara. 

Bomu^^ard, a boy of 12 years. * ' 

Henry Vfaite, Sidney UpMe, Jooeph Heado, Georya Calloway, Lewt$ Cotton, 
boya fTMo 0 to 18 years. 

Other ooya to the number of five or elx. tbeea to be the “good boya“ who 
* Mt^reoatTO ponlahineot 
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ACTION 

Ttu' hoys are ntugli iind tun)hlu In Uielr arflons. Everything In their 
training lias temJpd n. hriitalize tlioin. making ihe ..ider hoys “lord if over 
the younger ones, and all the hoys cower before tlieir inasteis. The masters’ 
nianners are harsh and portuntous. 

The sahilnlion Isa boh of the head, on the part of |I^> Imijs, n - they lake off 
Ihcir hats or pulb their lineliirks and Kerui)e (heir left leg li«hliid thcui. The 
iiiaiiicrs make no acknowicdgiaent «>f this. 

Cos ru M KS 

T'he most (•liararterMic dress of this period is that which rcscnilfled what 
Is cou.niunly known as the -sdonial csiunie. This Is a tight-fUting coal, usually. 
huttoMcd uj) to the neck and flaring from the wai^t. with lo;ig sleeves having 
l.road enffs. Knee hreeches are worn, together Vlth hose and black, buckled 
slates. A Hat hroad brliniaed hut is worn. The coats ditTer a little in length / 
some of them coming to the knees, others to just above the knees. Wulstcoate '' 
inay l»p worn also, and would be e-specially appropriate for the inaste>8. who 
would iK-st he dressed In J^lack. The colors worn by the hoys are brown, plum 
color, blue, and buff for the most part, tliongh an occasional bit «.f more brilliant 
color in a waistcoat serves fn give a hriglit note here and tlierc. 

^ The hoys slutuld wear their hair In a gaene, but it sliould be the natural color 
while tile musters should wekr wliile wigs. 

PHOPKai'iEa 


Samuel TVn,f7v., ^rkin. A coat sttiillar to the one he wears. 

Satchels. Soft leather witlOn flaj.. su.spcndtMl from the neck over the shoylder 
by a strap. Heavy eottou cloth, dyeil, or brown denim, wtnild do. 

Vocflfmlfl. (Sthnbrldge, 1510, used until the nineteenth century.) An old 
brown leather-covered law hook would suggest this book. 'All the books, Indeed 

may be dlffereut-slzed,Iaw booka The " Accidence ” used for the “ Wall Book ’’A 
Khould be very large. \ 

Tops and marbles. Like those of to-day, only nursoNbrlg ^y colored. 

Henches. Plain wooden hehches without any backs, stilnMdark brown and 
with u look of havlDg bad hard use. ^ - w * ^ 

Desfc*. A plain board nailed to uprights, the board cut the same length as 
the henches. It should be nulled to tlie uprights In a slanting p.isltlon so that 
the boy.s may write on it. The desks are also stained dark brown and look 
as though they had had hard usage. The desk for the headmaster may be 
any old-fH.sbIoned, slnntlng-topped desk. (See " History of M.tdern Elementary 
Education " under •' Public School In Eugland.’*) 

Desk for « W<i/f Book:* This is made similar to i violin music stand, only 
it la larger and taller. It Is stained <lark bruwu. 

Switches. Similar to those used in fornieV scenes of the pageant 

Inkhorns (carried In satchels). Similar to those used In “Early ChrlaUan 
Education,” though glass would be a more suitable Bubstanc«L (See "Svlla. 
bos under “General’* for llluatratlon.)* " 

QuUls (carried in satchels). The same as those used In the monastery. 

Copy hooks (carried In satchels). Cover is made of darlc-brown mimlla 
paper tilth yellow nanlla pagea ' ''* 

Bombook. Made of w<^. ehn|>ed like a paddle about 8 by 5 Inches. In - 
the frame was fSaatened a sJieet of piper covered with transparent horn. **On 
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the luiper wore usually printed flip alphuliet. syllnMes, und tho Lord’s Prayer. 
After the tioriilMmk the pupil t<H»k up the [iriiuer. They .may t-rini: the 
liornbooks in their satchel.s— the hoys of the M'nuid form only. 


THK LITTLK RKD SCHOOLHOUSE 
1800 to 1830 


This scen^ Jilm.s to’ he typlnil of schools in New Kiii^aiid from 1800 to 18:«f. 
M:issiicliu.s«'| I s \v:is (lie first State (10-UJ) to pass a law uiileriiiK seleriiupii (o 
take nccouut ul all (lamits ami masters ns to the diiklreu’s ediicnthm and 
employmeut. The education coehh he (uovlded by individual pureiits in 
the home, or collwtl\ely in any manner iltey eUose. ronneeticni s<M»n fol 
lowed Massaclnmetts in laws for sc-hools, hut In tho olhpr (’.denies each’ 
parish or settlement was a luw unto Itself in educntiuiinl mnifers. T'liese 
early schools were supported (Hirtly by subscript ions, iiartly hy rental of 
lands set aside for tlie purpose, partly by tuition fees, itb d partly by taxes. 

The ieurs froiu tlie Revolution to alamt 1S40 were preeminently the days of 
tlie “district’ or “Little Red Scmadlionse.’’ T’liis latter iiame was ttiv^'ii theni 
owing to tlio prevaUmee of using red brick in Imilding tliem. .sielmol affairs now 
were turned over to-u “prudential commltfeemaii.’’ elected b\ ihe people of Ids 
L-t. He Imd no pay; s.i was usual^v soleete.l liecatise lie was willing to 
The town raised the money, hut f^lt in> res[Minsll»lllty for its expenditure. 
The schools were supervised by a eom'inittee «<i ministers tmd .selet imeu. 

NVometi as teachers, especially In what ^ was known as the ■•l)amc’‘ scho.d, 
hud been employed for a long lime. Inn they di«l mu receive recognition as 
teachers until the iiineicenlh century. ICvea then girls wc-re not given the same 
advantage us Ihe hoys. It lielng considered that the biglau- luam hes of learning 


^^diatrli 
^ serve. 


were inapproiirhde to girls. If not, uctually. injurious. It is told of a fond 
fatlier wlmhe daughter was studying mathematics liy herself that lie said to his 
wife. "Ueg. we mu.st put a stop to this, or we siiall have Mary in a strait- 
jacket one of tlics(> ilays.” ("Old Time Scliouls und School Itooks.’’) 

In tlie country, only llie rudimenls .d‘ education were given, if a Itoy wislied 
to tunsne Ids studios 4'url her, lie .studied witli the minister* or with some rare 
<‘»dlege graduale who. |>erliaps,' liveil in Ids comimmiiy. Rul tlie “l.lltle Red 
.Schoolliouse ’’ had some of the elements of a Idg family, in that there was if 
spirit of helpfulness und iieighborllness between teacher and pupil. Tlie femi- 
nine iiitiucnce Is no doubt resiiopsllde for the fact fliat milder discipline liecame 
move ami .more the rule. . 

'File New England Primer (curliest mention of it, ICOl) was the mainstay of 
elementary ^Jucatlun well liih* the nlnetecMith i-entury.. Tlie fact tliat tlie foun- 
dation of the Primer was^the \J£estmInster Assembly's Shorter Cateidiism uc- 
(’ounts for Its severely moral tone. » 

There were no clocks tu school In those days ; so the teacher hail to resort 
to a rude kind of sundial. The nn^ch referred to In the was 'u-sually cut 
In one of the windowsills, but since no window is available In the scene of the 
pageant, a bench was chosen. The desks and benches were of the most primi- 
tive description. Slates did not ^me into geperal use until 18*20. The **plum- 
met “ was the precursor of the lead pencil, ^blch was not used until a later date. 

Whatever Its limitations, this type of school produced a sturdy. Independent 
face of mmt ^nd women,' so many of^ whom left their bom^eads and 
‘ pihneered " acroip the coontry to settle the vast domain of tm “Middle 
, • West" 
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« K'i|>r"'M*<l to take iilu'V in lln> schoolronm of the “Little Ilcd 

oonooliioiist^. ^ 

Pl^-KSON.S IN “ THi: LITTI.K RKlJ SCHOOLHOU8E * 

T}iv '^rnrhcj' or School ma*Qtn. 

Unfurl u l,,,v ol H ui,l, Mrulnr,. /;/,o,ecrr. n hov of r 

n//, .sat/// Ao,ve. Drnornh, Mnr,,. \V////. Jnnnj, little icirl^ fron, 

Ir Il/L'Tovs “"i" -‘-••n.nvhat oi,lor;^oh««. 

hoib oi < ,u„l 8 yoars. lUItvard, John, Tlnma,, FrunI: Charles 

.Sai«MW. hoys somewhat older. ' 

AcrriuN 

most inrr***iW* 'T roiinti^ rtiildreii, awkward in nnHiner.s for the 

1 Lnnme has a /;e.,fle ttraee alK.itl her and Koher, a .si,„„le 

I -I t.N Lhenezer. Thomas, and Samuel are dislimdly nrstic. The Tea, -her la 

n,llv hn. a little print. She feels the dignity of her position. Tl^ 
are very re.speeiful in their manner toward her. ^‘i»(jien 

f’O.STUMK.fl 

Tins was the short waisted peri.el fur hoys and drls and -rod-it -ip. neinc 

'‘T the 

i)0\s would 1)1^ ;ipprc»pri.‘ito, • 

Tl.o .Vhoolnta-ttm wo.ild wettr a calieo dress. e„t routtd in tlte neek a.nl 
- Xh-wats e.k wltit ... Ion, skirt, ftttln, ti,ht a, tlte hips ttmi (laritt, at the 

h nut) ^^itlt Inoiid streamer.s and iter .sioekin,.s are wtiH^ Rhe w.tuld proh- 

II .In uettr ow Id.tek shoes or slippers. Her halp would vVry Hkelv he pnnrd 

III ilie middle, with little nirls on either side of her face. 

Th<> little , iris wear a garment similar to the Schbulma'am’s. It is a ‘\'ate 
. .•enauay cn leo dre.ss with a high waist and reaehlng to il,e ankles It' 

• tlMt time. The girls would wear sunh.a.nets set well hack on the head, 
iil ouf'ihe hea(l''TlV'“'''“^ « baud tle .1 

Prints and plain bright colors may he worn by the girls. 

The hoys wore a tight waist with long slet‘ve.s, often with a frill or a roll- 
ng open collar at the neck. To the waist are buttoned long trousers Some- 
times the trousers were gathered at the ankle In a frill, hut this would not 
he >er.v appropriate for country childrea. The hair was short blit not cropped 
The hats were round, with fairly broad brims or they had visors. The bo vs 
would wear plain sober colors and they would wear ordinary shoes and stock- 
though some of tlie hoys might go barefoot. ^ 

1 ' "m ddld^tn look too •• dressed uis” for they 

should give the illusion of having on their everyday clothes. 


PBOPEBTtES 

MaiycH and tops. Like tht.se of to-day, only riot sd^^Ktly colored. 
gu.«m(t (brought by Deborah). Stfitares of brlght-e«d Jal^^ed to- 

Globe. Any small geograplilcaJ sphere, not too" new • *’ 

See Bibliography for books of leference^ ' ' 
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THE SCHOOL OF TO-DAY 

The action for the School of To day alras to be n model rntlior than n scene 
which must be folln\vo<l as il is written, as in the case of the schools which are 
liistoric. The puri^ose. in interpreting: the School To-day. is to present as 
colorfully as possible the best elements m modern^ school training, clioosing 
such activities as will be true to the most advanretl Aincrieiin schools, in 'Which 
the creative spirit is so largely giving plme to the analytic and imitative. 

On the other hand, It is necessary to present the scene as thoughit It \\ ere 
an actual school day. aa has been done with the schools of the ‘past. Hence, 
It was decided to take the school at a time when it was preparing for a pag- 
eant, since, through this means, many activities, particularly of a creative 
nature, could be Interpreted. The idea of the school pageant also helps to 
bring out the synthetic working of the modern school. In addition, it helps 
to pass easily and without obvious effort from the plane^of the actual to tjiat 
of the'syrabolic at the end, by making it possible to caft the three “ I^^lndred 
of Youth ” as the symbolic characters of the school pageant. 

Whatever changes are made In this scene to fit the resources of any given 
school, care should be taken not to sacrifice the more colorful and picturesiiue 
activities to a more detailed exposition of su(‘h ptuilie.s a.sliistory. reading, arith- 
metic. The dauccs suggested in the .scene may be substituted by dances already 
prepared, such ‘as folk dances, it Is urged, however, that the dance given by 
the boys, Interpreting the outdoor and athletic activities, be retained, as this 
relates our modem school to the Greek spirit, thus suggesting the beginnings, 
perhaps, of another “ Renaissance,” In which the U»ve of beauty shall become 
a part of the nature and very being of every American chi]«l niuf young person. 

The action Is supposed to take place in the auditorium of a modern Amerl- 
Ican schooL 

% 

PEBSOW8 IN “tilV; SCHOOL OF TO-HAT *’ 

• 

The prlndpRl. 

' Th^ singing teacher. * • • ' ' 

Mi»B HartireU, the auditorium tenriicr. 

« • 

Mi9$ Emory, the kindergarten t^clifr. 

Roger (Idemitled with Mentor). 

Henry (Identified with Hector). , 

Elizabeth (identified with Psyche). 

Qretchen, secretary of the class in civics and citizenship. . 

Tony, who ^ves a talk on " Water Ways of the Community.” 

Orfanue, who explains the relief map. 

Olodyt, a member of the poster class. 

Patrick and Charles, hoys who dlsiigree. 

Ivan, who suggests how they may come to an understanding. ' . 

Jtabel, a little girl who is under weight. 

Ethel, of the domestic economy class. 

Dorothy, also of the domestic economy class. 

George, of the class In carpentry. 

Marion, a mose. 

Other boys and girls, from 6 or 7 to 14 years of age. who dance or sine nr 
attend claesea, or carry things to the exhibition hall, to the number of at 

least 40. * > 
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ACTION 

The 2:enpral hcarinp should approximate the natural good spirits and Interest 

,‘“'r """ . 0 “ s 

qm., m u,eirr,vc^r •’* “1 

’ , ■ COSTUMES 

As the text suegests, the clothing worn by the children Is Just their every- 
f a> *,c«ho 9 l clothing, hut judicious choice may be made In the color of the girls* 

^ r* 

Tl.t b[bllo«rapl,j gives suggestions tor books ibat -111 be helpful In devl- 
ng tbe costumes tor the " Flo-er Garden Gance." Paper ma, be used tor 
thew costumes with a good deal of effectiveness. ^ ^ 

. Pof Uie boys’ Athletic Dance they mtiy wear their own bright-colored sweat- 
er.Sj with running trousers and sandals or sneakers 

?he are apptK.prlate 

h J f! r is a'whito Grec-lan chiton faftng in folds to 

vfTn’mr She also wears the hlmatlon or toga very 

voluminous bordered with gold. On her head is n golden helmet on hZ 
biea.st n breastplate with the Medusa’s head. This may be made nf hn ir 
glided, tvblluqbb Modnnn-s bed m„ 1 . nmdo o, bttXL „r,:l,^efodT; 
setvod on In sucb n the effee, m ,|,at of high relief aZo, ‘^1 

a tall staff surmounted by ad owl. gilded. ^ carriea 

TU^ DANCES 

hor the Flower Garden Dance, consult the blbliographv under "The Dance.” 

ZZth Z ”n “'r'”"’'-'-''”'™ "HH« If Z rnZof tbZd.Z^ 

thletlc Dance will very likely have to be devised especlallv for thi« 

w^h TT work^STut a 

ch. as the text suggests, the movements used In outdoor and other athletic 

^'^Thl h performed rhythmically to the music. - 

nc^ which is performed bv the mn^i^wlth ‘^Thp a# t . , 

Boputy" „ „„ intugv., p,„ ZZd iZ'.'lnZ 

► or rufgc.,, 0 .. In rcg.rd-to devl«ug fh„ d»n«. «e undur "DunZ^ 

Wh« „T.Tlng'f«r",bZ,'' »'“» “"S’ '“O "■»« 

f > ^ cln5ise8 to file In and out; or It may play a reminiscent 

zz z'zr” ZenTizz:: 

PEOPTRTISt 

oeeessary to suggest how thiy , 

th •• o~. the properties, however, la stated in order to assist 

the Property man " in making out his “ Property plot” ' 

Baton, for the singing teacher. ^ 

Notebook, for Oretchen, as secretary. 

Blackboard and chalk. 

Relief map and table. * • 

Posters. 

Book, about which Charles and Patrick disagree, 

^ck^ with milk bottles apd straws (one rack would auffloe). ‘ 

A moQ 0 m school b^ll^ uutaliia (for of claao)e ^ 
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Garments, for Miss Emory and liei* ussist;»ms. 

Baskets, mats, etc., from tlie carpeniry <*Iass. 

Preserves, loaves of bread, etc., from the cookiiu: class. 

Sketclies in color, lettei inp, etc., from th(» art class. 

Model.s In day. from the nn»delln^' dass. 

Uadio r)utfits. front the shop. 

A “ I'ropcriy rock ” from the shop. 

Scetfer.v. from >hop. 

Nino Muses carry — 

CallioiH*, epic poetry, wax tablet and stylus. 

Euterpe, lyric jM^etry, ilouhle tlute. 

Erato, orotic poetry, small lyre. 

Melpomene, tra>;e(Jy, tra^iic mask and ivy wreath. 

Polyhymnia, sacied h\inus. veiled and in a lh'»uj;htriil attitude. 
Toipsicliore. choral son^ and dance, with lyn*. 

Thalia,, r*oniedy. comic mask and Ivy wreath. 

Clio, history, a .scroll. 

Urania, astronomy, celestial gipbe. 

Bjioks. imiehooks. etc., carried by Imv.s ami ;:irls. 

See Bihliogrnpliy for hnuks of refereneo. 


ORGANIZATION 


‘There arc^many reasons why a ('arefiilly org.anized pageant la ns vahinhle- 
to a school to a community. A wdl o^gani^<Ml |»ageant U'aclies chiltlreit a 
practical lesson in “social cm;ine(‘rlng.“ It gives them the idea that to do 
unylhing together well means planning logetlier in an orderly, systematized 
way; that only by st» iloing can a harim'nious result he obtained. This lesson 
may be applied hmu* on in tlieir lives as citizens when they will have to take 
up their scKual, industrial, and piditiral duties. The^“ group thinking*’ learned 
in the well-orilered running i»f a pageant will help to guide titem to prarth*al 
and hnrmouloiis “gnuii» thinking” In the larger ntTairs of life. 

In the organization as well as the production side of the pageant children 
nnd adults will Iftive to work together. Hut this. It will he grauUNl. i.< }i dis- 
tinct advantage, since the Interests of both, contrary to many situations in 
life, lie 80 naturally and spontaneously along the same lines. 

Responsibility should be expected as tnucli from the child as the adult, 
though the duties imposed may dilTer. Just how these responslhllities will he 
apportioned will vary In each, school, hut certain general suggestions may be 
made. 

There Is, first of all. the pageant director, pre.sumably the most experiences! • 
dramatic teacher in the school or the citminunlty. She !t Is who Is the^finaf 
arbiter in all questions rel%tlng to the pedant The;i there is the stage 
manager. This might be the assistant dramatic teacher or one of the Eng- 
lish teachers. She has charge of all the cues “off atage.” musical and other- 
wise, and gives the signal for the entrances of the actors. She must know the 
** book ** of the pageant thoroughly and be present at all of the most important 
rehearsals. The prompter may well be one of the older boys or girls, who 
would also have to be present at many rehearsals. 'The music director 
doubtless would be the music teacher. The costume director would be the art 
teadier, who would also have general snpervislon over all the visual side of 
* the pageant The property director should be^ a teacher or perhape an older 
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assistants to the “ property man ” as^thls^r*^ hi doubU^ be. 

-r.r.r r-r 

. - r. ■' r.r oTrLnvsiC” 

vision of the program might well be within ^hTs'^proWni^ih 
Many of these directors would have asslHfiinta r^rh.»<> 

zvz^xs- ~ iv.:~-;,iHi 

Ushed ’ «»n)a permanently estab- 

As tte date of the pageant approaches, a mass meeting of school and r%»m 

gTrCbe^^ “■ ^rMu T ™ »' ^ 

1$ , logetoer with exhibits of costuioes and nroDertiefl and tha # 

‘’T":rT" l»rt»nn«a« of „oe ‘ 

Should each a^oh be given separately, before the giving of the pageant aa 

tunll? r ^ »°«««'t«lvthen the school and communlty^co^W Joli to 
wltm^lng and parUclpating In these preliminary performances 

work and not as an 

to serve a machinery of organlaatlon might well remain 

lo serve a similar undertaking at some later date. 

STAQB SETTINO 

Hangtngs of a light color, anch aa bnff, may be nadd tot baok dwm 

to.S’cC”' J!Tf' 

mn.M»dw«th,rl|htrtt(h«r<rfduit«<huiiMl. 

• 8a66*-M ^7 ’ 
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Flat scenery without any attempt at decoration may alao be used. This, 
too, may be made of unblenche<J maslln over frames lashed together. 

The hollow tree may be made of wall board, painted to simulate a gnarled 
trunk of an oak tree. It should be well braced, so that It will not more. 
The foliage may be painted on wall paper and cut out to suggest branches, 
etc., and nailed to the top of the trunk. 

The spring may be a deep, round pan, painted on the inside and outside a 
dark greeuislw brown. It should be set down deep in a piie of sand, wdile 
rushes and forget-me-nots (real or artificial) appear to grow about it. The 
sand must not rise too abruptly from the -ground. 

^The ground should have stray leaves here and there, while saplings, little fir 
trees, and low bushes may be placed about the stage where they will not im- 
pede the ibtlon, Care should be taken, however, not to clutter the stage with 
bushes, etc. A few branches and trees placed Judiciously will give the desired 
suggestion of out-of-doora 

The bench under the tree should be made of plain dark wood. It is without n 
back and long enough to accommodate two people very comfortably. 

Unless the stage is quite large, it would be advisable to build an ** apron " as 
a foreground to the stage. But If the apron (or platform) can not be built 
across the entire front of the stage, then a platform at Left and Right of the 
stage could be built, the tree and the bench being placed on the platform at the 
Bight 

Steps should lead from the stage to the audience, preferably frdm both Left 
and Right. 

Very helpful suggestions for stage sets and properties are given In “Shake 
'spearc for Community Players” and in "Costumes and Scenery Tor Amateura" 
(See Bibliography.) 

ACTION — QBNERAL 


•Experience as well as observation teach us more and more that the "edu- 
.catlonal method” sometimes used in training children for dramatic perform- 
ances often leaves much to be desired, not alone In the dramatic action of 
the children but In the clarity and expressiveness of their spei’ch. Left to 
themselves, children usually repeat the lines of a play or a pageant in an 
a^flclal maimer and nearly always with Indistinctness. * 

Children need to be guided in dramatic expression as carefully as in musical 
expression. They need to be iTelped to see the difference between natural, 
clear, expressive speech and hard, unlnflected, slipshod speech. 'In the study 
of music, children from tbe beginning are taught to listen to the tones they 
produce otf the piano or the violin, and to phrase with intelligence and sym- 
pathy the simplest of musical compositions. This same training to listen 
to one’s tone should be given children who are taking part In a dramatic 
performance. But the method is somewhat different To train children to 
distinguish between natural, clear speech and Its opposite, tbe teacher must 
help them to analyse the meaning of what they say in relation to the scene 
as a whole and then to help them to feel what they are saying. For this 
reason It is sometimes wise to woik ont the “ stage business " of a scene 
, without giving the lines to the <±11drw. Then wben the action and the 
reason Cor the action, have been thoroughly grasped, the children may begin 
. to learn the actual lines. Th^ should be made to respond crlUcaUy and appre- 
tlnte a gpod performance to the same degree with which they reapond to 

and appreciate goo<^ualc and good ptetoran » 

* - ‘ . » * • 




II 








speech and bearing nury be overcome. But ttl serloua defects of 

Is left to express bimaelf end^! J 

soever. By Judicious suireestion h ® without any ^rufdance what- 

a child is helped to ove.I^n,^?e ««* “stagey." m fact. 

to the scene asTwhole ra^“ ’* 

he only were concerned. For Just as the ‘**°“®** 

meats In an orchestra to eiv«> fmo ^ together of the many Instm- 

together of hII. under one baton so is ^ harmonious playing 

a play or pngcnat a Parmonloua’bringtne lowther'of 'Zo''’" r' *° 

:?rz.iz^sr ~=. ~ ^ 

the audience should be ignored for h h! V k ^ expected that 

"s :,r T" r ■ " •'" 

The stage directions, as given 4n the fpTt nf 
actor’s point of view •• Left " holm, th Papeant, are from the 

actor’s right being the 

Care should be taken not to oveitrowd the stage it i<. Wf ' * u 

hl'lnrahouTd^aJ^ partt^^^^^^^^ Is'suLs^tlJ ^ 

-.r,o. Bar arj Vt Z t.Hrt: 

of .ha aodlonrZerc Zt Ir Cl^rr"' iT r'*" "'™ 

ahooM not «art to aing. howow n„,i, th^i ' ''«^'o'i»l. They 

ll.e plaalat „r ,a„ar of thaTroLZ 

TUtooghout tr,« pageant ZtZ • I »” «"fO- 

•ry"ZZ".Lr s: nir tZ'" "T -.’’zrjrzz 

to ry‘LdTmfke" to'e Saf’ff'l' 

to. o« wo„.n teag-^p 

"■ "" “ ’'''•> «•>• 

The scene will lose its frLhnoL rehearsing than the others, 

•' * 
f m 

OABT — 0KN2RAL 

COOM» 

truiou M mat Of try oota by a oommlttee^ or wither It b* 
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left to natural selection on the part of the children themselves, after having 
rehearsed several casts, Is a matter to be left to Individual taste Bat from 
the beginning the children should be taught to feel their responsibility toward 
the audience, and to be wHIIng to forego the playing of a part should their 
so doing help to make the final performance tnor^ harmonious. Such a 
policy would tend to lessen personal ambitions of tb& conceited, but it need 
not deter those who are ambitious to improve. 

If more than one performance Is given, there may be a different cast for 
each performance. This would Include many more children In the active 
participation of the pageant and would give that many more the benefit of 
the dramatic training. 

The adult parts may be played by teSchers, p&rents, friends, or by high* 
school boys and girls, or by all these combined. As has been said, ti)e more 
the pageant can become a part of the expression of the community, the more 
' truly educational ’* it will be. 

The three children who play the parts of Mentor, Hector, and Psyche In 
The Golden Age ” will enact the parts of Roger, Henry, and Elizabeth In 
” The School of To-day." It is not neressary to attempt, except in a general 
way, to stress the resemblance of the other children in the different schools 
whom Youth l>elleveB to be his kindred, but the "kindred" might well play in 
the Greek and Renaissance scenes. 

' CX)STU1£B8 — GENERAL • 

As has been said, the designing and making of the costumes afford a most ' 

" educational " activity, since the work of so many classic may find a common 
meeting ground here. The more creative interest, therefore, that is expended 
on the costumes, the better. For this reason it would be well to dye as 
many of the costumes as possible. Not only will this be an educational 
matter, but it will tend to produce a far more harmonious color scheme than 
any other method, if care is taken to think out the color scheme as a whole 
rather than Just scene by scene. Diamond dyes and the less durable dyes of 
which there are now so many on the market may be used. A room should 
be set apart for dyeing purposes, as. this activity can not very well combine 
with any other. 

The cheapest and most effective materials are crapes, cbambrays, sateens, 
voiles, calicoes, prints, canton flannels, and, above all, unbleached muslin. 

' This last is not only very reasonable in price, but It liangs well and dyes well. , 

It can also be painted. Before using it, however, it should be rinsed in clear 
water, then wrung out and left to dry in the folds This makes it bang more 
gracefully. The same method may be applied to cheesecloth also. 

Sandals may be made of canvas, denim, oilcloth, or leather ; or soles of shoes 
may be used with tapes sewed to them. All the shoes, save those worn in the 
public school and The Little Red School house, may be made of cloth. 

For the necks of all the straight-piece garments, such as Chinese, Hebrew, 
Eiarly Christian, and some of the Renaissance, a slit should be made and not a 
hole cut On either side of the slit, which extends down the front a little, the 
shoulder line is cut Care should be taken not to cut the neck ^ large. 

Wigs should be worn in the Chinese (if possible), the Hetfiew, Early Ohris- 
Htn, Benalssancei and the Public-School scenes. If no wigs can be prot'ured, 
tbe^ tiesd coverings should Iw used bo disguise the modem ai^rsnce of short • 


hair* 
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UOHTING — GENERAL 

No specific “Light plot” is suggested, as this will depend largely on the 

*»« jd, 

80 that there may be no difficulty In seeing what transplrea Should It 
0 begin the pageant in a subdued Ught, a dim rose to suggest early momlne 

bln., nlrSw wlT^” ‘ 

«Srru.r'I; rT 0 ' ttn CbInM. ood th. 

ght of dawn might be suggested at the beginning; and this too mlcht Aa 
^K ested with the beginning of the wrly Christian scene, coming up through 
the blues to rose color and thence to amber for daylight. 

V len Pallas Athena reveals herself, a spoUlght might well cover her and 
remain on her and the group about her until the pageant ends, when It could 
tl'® last bit of light to be seen before the curtains close 
Excellent suggestions in regard to lighting are given in “ Shakespeare for 

Make-up — general 

Tit ' ^ especially with the children 

^1 Illusion Of nature should be striven for. so that no Lre maklurrhouS 
be U 86 d than Ls absolutely necessary. 

In such scenes as the Chinese and the Hebrew, however, all the faces* arms, 
and le^ should be tinted somewhat, the Chinese being a bit more yellow S 
he Hebrew. Mascaro In dry cakes of light brown (mixed with a tLh of rel- 
low for the Chinese) hiay be dissolved lu water -and washed on with a brJsh ' 
or a s^nge. Instead of using grease pfilnt. This make-up Is easily washed off. 

with a Uttle rouge (as even rosy cheeks look pale under artificial light) and 

the and eyebrows sightly emphasited with a blue pencil and*the Uns 
touched up with a lip stick. “*® “P* 

rw til. b«rd. crfpe l,.lr In ,u .hade, a.., be booiht from an; coataa»r 
or fron. draj .t.r«i (whlob .Ik, carry gK,K palat, Ma«aro aowdr«T 
Tld. hUr coa«a la plaltrt r.p« by th. yard and I. pallKi to p|«^ anTpS ' 
^y bit oa the chla and tb. cbMlo, which bar. Unt b«,a wubed wlth^plrij^ 

o.irl.'iTr *• '» !>'•« O" the dila Iwtore tb. q>$|. . 

then a «Mtlag of powder la .ppll«i, .ad nut the range and llaerw na xi 
make-up is removed by cold cream and a cheesecloth towel * 

Excel suggestions for make-up, eqjeclally “character” make-im nm 
jflveu In^Bhakespeara for ComaiMnIty Playera” ‘ “P* 

PROPERTIl!a--HaJHfTOAL 

la opportualty for Ingen^ and Invention in shop and daasiM 
Designs should be made and experiment, tried to dtacorer^ 
econom cal way of making the* properUea, Suggestiona are given for the 
prop^M imdw the scene In which they are oaed, but other meana mS ho 
dtevM £»r ma^ thm wWch would pcov* bettor, tbah lb» 
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Hebrew. — For suggestions for' the movements of the young men and maidens 
on the way to the fleid, and the wine pressers, “ The Dance of Miriam,” Lonls 
A, Challf, 163 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, will "be found very helpful. 
The music, together with all directions for the dance, are given. 

Greek. — It is impossible to know exactly what the pyrrhlc dance was, bat 
suggestions In regard to the probable movements and steps ore to be found In 
the following: 

(1) ‘‘Curiosities of Music.” (See “Music.") A chapter on the dapees of 

ancient Greece. • 

(2) ‘‘The Antique Greek Dance.” Maurice Ehnmanuel. John Lane Co., 
New Yorkj 1916. Very descriptive, profu^Iy Illustrated, giving sources, rea- 
sons for steps, as well as an analysis of the different steps. A Bclentiflcally 
accurate study. 

w.^g) •■ij'jjg Dance.” By An Antiquary, John Bale & Sons & Danielson, 
London, 1911< Chiefly helpful because of excellent' Illustrations. 

(4) ” History of Dancing." From the French of Gaston Vtlllier. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1898. Excellent illustrations, names, and descriptions of the char- 
acteristics of the principal dances, not tiie actual sUp.s. It would be very 
helpful in devising a dance. 

(5) “ Hlstofy of Dancing.” Reginald St. Johnston. Simpson, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co., London, lOOG. Origins of the dance. 

(6) "The Discus Thrower,” Greek solo dance 'arranged by Louis A. 
(^allf. This would be very helpful In devlalng the dance, as It gives the 
music and full directi^hBfdr the steps. 

/2cnof«j»oncc.— Pavane. This was the dance which was performed at court 
functions. It was very stately. Excellent suggestions for this are to be found 
in the following: ^ 

(1) "The Dance." By An Antiquary. (See “Music.”) Helpful Illustra- 
tions for the dance of the fifteenth century. ' 

(2) "History of Dancing.” From the French of Gaston VullHer. (See 
" Music.”) .* Excellent chapters on medieval dances. Profusely illustrated. 

* (8) “How to Dance the Revived Ancient Dances." Andern Holt. Horace 
Oox, London, 1905. Dances here given date from the Renaissance to modern 
times, giving steps, nomenclature, occasional text of music (musPe of a Pavane 
la given), tt is illustrated. 

(4) “Snrabande" (1672-1749). Old French Dance. Louis A. Challf. Plano 
music and fall dictions for steps. Tills Is an old court dance similar to the 
Pavane > 

The School of To-day. — Helpful suggestions for the " Flower Garden Dance ” 
may be found In “White Butterflies," by Louis A Challf. Music and full 
directions for steps are given. 

For the Athletic Dance it Is suggested that athletic movements and games, 
such as leapfrog and hurdling, be used ns the foundation for the movements and 
steps of this dance. If a dance can not be performed, then an qthletlc drill 
to mnaic should be given. 

For the Dance of the Nine Muses, which is an Integral part of the pageant, 
lielptnl suggestions will be fenud In “ tfee Golden Age,” a Greek group dance, 
by LioQls A. Oballt The mnsic and faUHlrectlona for steps are given. 

t* ^ 

» MUflIO 

Vhr the *^(h(erture” to the pageant It is suggested that the school children* 
^ho are to be heated In the front seats of the audieaoev enter, singing some 
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TZT P«rt»on8 from the over- 

mul wh. i?’ r" of Gluck would be suitable, or 'auy classic 

music which places the audience In a quietly attentive mood ‘ 

(^L^T "n.r“nf “<-'Oriosltles of Music" 

(I^ulB C. Elson OUver Dltsoq Co.. Boston. 1908) would be very helpful 

' » Ancient Hebrew music has come down to us largely throueli the 

traditional airs In both Jewish and Christian hymnals. H LS 

psalms are not chanted (spoken. rhyUimically. In unison), us suggested In the 

Unlon^ “oy be substituted. They are to be found In the 

Union Hymnal for Jewish Worship, published by the Central Conference of 
Amerlc&n Rabbis, 1914. These hymns should be sung In unison, unaccompanied 
h7.^^ 1 (apparent) strumming of the klnror (harp) or the tamtort^ 

which, to be perfectly correct historically, should have no metal disks ^ the 
. frame. The action could remain similar to that suggested In thT^wnSr 
(under Hebrew EducUon when (be pealme^re elUrer 

Etvtog) h”"i(S.“ "" ™ 

For toe young men and maidens on their way to the wine presses, Hymn 77 
For the end of the scene, when aU heave the stage. Hymn 202 
It would also lend a poetic touch If Ephraim, the Elder, could teach the 
chlhlren the Hebrew “ Sh’ma." which Is toe statement. In song, of the great 
Mosaic eonmmrulment, "The Lord thy God Is one God." This Is to be Lnd 
In the Union Hymnal^ Hymn 22a ^ ° 

For those famUlar with the Hebrew tonpe, appropriate music could well* be 
chosen from Famous Traditional HebneW Melodies," tvltli- text In Hebrew 
arranged by Martin Greenwald. Academl<f Music Co., New York, 1916. 

Oreefc.— The few fragments of Greek m^Ic which have been discovered by 
antiquarians have been iranscrlbed and arranged by many musicians to suit 
he modern ear. An excellent arrangement of a very appropriate fragment for 
the Pyrrhic Dance is " Prosodlon." a maJesUc march song to be ^und In 
"Altgrlwhlsche Musik," arranged by A. Thlertelder. Breltkop'f A Hkrtel. New 
York. TheGr^k and German words are given In this arrangement, which 
would enable toe boys taslng as well as dance» which would be truer to hlsloS 
tiian to have them dance only. ^ 

. K •" "« “■* "nwlo. II l> nitgeaUd Out 

.modem pl«e be o«d for the dance which has the claoalc aoalll. See aaX 
Dahces for a suggestion In regard to this. 

ifarlp CArlafian.— For the Gregorian chant It Is suggested tliat " Salve Mater 
Mleerlcordlec" he a*d. Thla a.a, be ohtalned from McL.„I“|n 4 
Boetoa (100 Boylato. St^et), to ,l.|et rnualc fora. aT. aoto 1 Si 

cbam ahould to aaag with . Ujht, gthKlii* rhythm. Usaally the (I^LcTm 
C hants are suiifer too heavily, a phrase should swing along with verv little 
accent save a slight accent on the accented syllable There sllonld be a slight 
cr^ndo on the up scale and a slight diminuendo on toe down scale \lth a 
era e c oae. The chanter might well give those very directions to the 
toys aa he taatructo them in the chant The chant might be repeated once 
btfo^the boys leave the stage; theu. a. they Ie.,e; toe‘^ver^coT:::’t:ke“ 

Hmak$anot . — For the Pavane, see •* Dances.* 

For the old ballad, song Leonora, as they all leave the stage, the followif;^'^ 

'a 4 2?*^ Omdsle*’ (Though lot Deserving), OansonetU ' f Antonin n.i 

JW. I«n-n»>. to “A*toi.*, «f Itottoh ShS!” ifTSSiSS 

Uhrui o( mutal Olutoe. tol Isa O. Schtottr, 
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(2) “lift Rondtnella “ (The Swallow), an old Tuscan song In “ Sonsrs of 
' Italy," coll, by Eduardo Marzo. G. Schlrmer, New York, 1004. (Two verses 
would be enough.) 

j “Star Vlclno" (To be near the Fair Idol), Arietta (Salvator Rosa, 

1615-1673), in " Early Italian Songs and Airs," Vol. I, edited by Pietro Florida. 
Oliver Dltson (To., Boston, 1023. 

Little Red Schi)olhou8e . — “ I»ndoh Bridge Is Falling Down,” sung by the 
children, unaccompanied. , ‘ ' 

The School of To-day . — For the entrance of the-children at the beginning of 
the scene, “America the Beautiful.” Two versea .To be found in any school 
songbook.' 

r^’or the "Opening Song of the School Pageant" (see text), any May Dajr 
or Spring Song to be found in the school'' songbook would be suitable. One 
verse would be enough. 

For accompaniments to the dances, see under " Dances." 

For the recessional, “Pomp and Circumstance," by Elgar, or any classic 
march which is capable of being repeated ad lib. 

I 
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• 
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MNAlSSANCa 

Costumes of All Nations. By Dr. Carl Rohrbach. above.) 

Mannersi, Customs, and Dress of the Middle Ages. (See above.) 
Bankside Costume Book for Children. (Bee above.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL IN BNOLAND 

English Costumes. By Dl’ou Clayton Calthrop. (See Early Christian Cos- 
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For suggestions for costumes for butterflies, etc., see Amateur’s Costume Book. 
By EHizabeth B’. Guptill and Edyth M. Wormwood; Bldridge Entertainment 
Honse. Franklin, Ohio, 1917. Ulus. ' * 

For Muses’ costumes see under Greek Costume. 

For books on dances anff music see under the caption of each, pages 96-98. 
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